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leading manufacturer of paper 

book matches had their top ac- 
counting management investigate various accounts 
receivable systems thoroughly. A modern system that 
reduced paperwork and eliminated bothersome de- 
tails of account checking and collection follow-up 
was the desired result. 

Remington Rand SUIAP* (Simplified Unit In- 
voice Accounting Plan) met these requirements 
economically and also produced immediate cash 
savings. 

Of equal importance to Diamond Match was the 
fact that Kolect-A-Matic Trays (visible-margin 
pocket housing —the heart of the system) were 
housed in certified fire-resistant Safe-Ledger equip- 


ment, providing for vital accounts receivable records’ 
24-hour protection against loss by fire—at their 
“Point-of-Use”. 
Major benefits derived from SUIAP: 
1. Automatic visual aging of accounts 
2. Close control of collection follow-up 
3. Accurate credit authorization 
4. Reduced monthly charge-offs 
5. Accounting procedure . . . speeded .. . 
simplified . . . labor saved 
6. Certified record protection at “Point-of-Use.” 
For more complete details on how Diamond 
Match Co. saves $5100 a year with SUIAP—send for 
Case History 1058. Write to Remington Rand, Room 
1636, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Memington. Mand 
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Samels Comments -: 
On Tax Liabilities 


lo The Editor: 


The gentlemen who wrote the ar- 
ticle “How Vital for Credit Is Re- 
serve For Tax?” in your March, 
1956 publication are to be com- 
mended for their discussion on this 
important subject. The problem can 
never be stressed too much. 


[ should like to add some further 
comment on disclosure of tax liabil- 
ities in statements sent to creditors. 
In rendering certified statements, it 
is our policy to give the following 


facts: 


Reserve for Taxes Federal State 


Income taxes: 
Based on current earnings 
to date 
Balance due for preceding 
year . Bite eae teas 
Deficiency assessments 
state year) : afr ate Ges 
Employees’ withholding taxes: 
Current 
In arrears (show Pee 
Employees’ State and Federal 
payroll taxes: oP kiss opeuve : 
Current CAVA BEC Cckn ened 
in ovpveees (ehew period) cic cde edsns ceed 
Rend Ge eh ae eeds ety osiaseivns 
Personal property taxes —......... itp 
Miscellaneous taxes (in detail) 
(if amount is important) ......... 
Total reserve (per balance 
sheet Ghee eae 


Income tax returns have been examined 
by the—Internal Revenue Service to  ~—....... ; 
—State Tax Authority j= — .....-.:. 


All deficiency assessments have 
either been paid or are included 
above. 


In the case of partnerships, the re- 
port includes the following com- 
ments : 


The Federal and State income 
taxes of the individual partners 
will be paid by— 
Withdrawals from the _part- 
nership 
From outside sources of the 
individual partners 


In the instance of sole proprietor- 
ships, we always set up a reserve for 
income taxes except in those cases in 
which we are certain that the indi- 
vidual has other resources with which 
to meet his obligations. In the latter 
case, we so state in the report. 


It is the writer’s opinion that no 
certified statement should be accepta- 
ble without the inclusion of the facts 
as hereinabove set forth. 


LOUIS SAMELS 


Louis Samels and Company, Certified 
Public Accountants, Chicago, Ill. 
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you, 


Mr. Banker— 


... have a lot in common with The Home Insurance agent in your 
community. 


You both do business with the same people. You both sell security, 
service and financial good health. 


This adds up, doesn’t it? 


This advertisement appears in color: 


American Home—June + Better Homes and Gardens—June + Nation’s Busi J 
Town Journal—June + Business Week—May 5 + Newsweek—May 14 - usiness—June 
US. News & World Report—May 25. Time—May 14 
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EDITORIAL 


nar sie Ce ee [Tees a 


Executive Vice-President 


Reason for Concern 


ITH all of our well publicized prosperity some industries have not shared 
it. This failure is not due to inefficiency or lack of competent manage- 
ment. It is due to causes beyond control of management. 

The textile industry is a good illustration of famine in an era of prosperity. 

Let us examine the cause. Suppose you had to face the following conditions 
of competition: 

Your wage rate is eight to ten times that of your competitor. Your taxes 
are many times higher than those of your competitor. Your plant and equipment 
are older. 

You could possess the most modern plant and equipment in the world but 
for one reason. The money you need to modernize you must set aside to be given 
to your competitor. Ridiculous, you say. Unfortunately it is true. 

In the name of foreign aid or economic help that money was taken from 
you and given to your competitor. 

You are a patriotic American and pay a decent and living wage. You 
uphold a market for one of the principal products of agriculture—cotton. You 
have an efficient production and sales staff. You pioneer the best and newest 
in designs and patterns. 

You take a look at Wall Street quotations and you see your stock selling 
for about half of what you have invested in the business. You know full well 
this condition makes it difficult to go into the capital market for financing. 
People are not enthusiastic over stocks that don’t earn a fair return on the dollar 
invested. 

You feel helpless as you read that Japan makes two-thirds of the total United 
States sales of one of your products, velveteen. You want to help Japan in its 
reconstruction but you don’t relish going broke doing so. You know all about 
the threat of Communism and how it can better be resisted with full employment 
and a full dinner pail. You don’t want to close your factory, throw your workers 
out of a job, lose all your money and trade, and thus provide over here, among 
the unemployed, a fertile soil for the seed of Communism. 

You know your business is vital to defense and that it must be protected— 
not to the point of monopoly (you neither want nor expect that)—but pro- 
tected to the point of healthful survival. 

You are confronted not with a theory but a fact—a cold, hard, practical 
fact that disturbs you, and it should disturb every American. 

You have a right to survive, and the sooner that is realized by the theory 
boys who haven’t their money, their jobs and their business at stake, the better 
for the nation. 

It isn’t the textile business alone that will suffer if this situation continues. 
Over a million men and women at work, millions of farmers, the defense of 
the nation, and in fact every living soul in this great land of ours will suffer the 
penalty. 

American business will not stoop to starvation wages. It should not be 
forced to do so. That is un-American. 

The textile business has reason for concern. Those who have their country’s 
welfare at heart will tell their Congressmen to get on the beam and protect this 
vital industry. 

What good is it to bring health and prosperity to foreign business if in 
doing so we destroy our own vital business? 
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HEN an executive is “half 
sales engineer and half credit 
man,” 100 per cent cooperation can 
be expected.to rescue a sinking ac- 
count. At the time of the case history 
discussed on page 12, Carl T. Geisler 
was serving as western sales man- 
ager of Manitowoc (Wis.) Equip- 
ment Works, Division of The Mani- 
towoc Company, Inc. The last two 
years he has given full time to credit 
managership. He is shown on the 
front cover with the company’s sales 
manager, Tom Hannon (left). 





In this “Credit Problem” we have 
strategy which collected all the past- 
dues and helped form a new and 
successful distributing company. 

The result? More than half of the 
thriving new firm’s sales volume is 
with the benefactor. 

Sales Manager Hannon, after at- 
tending the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the University of Michi- 
gan, was associated first with General 
Motors in Detroit, next with Motor 
Products Corporation in North Chi- 
cago, Ill., before becoming vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Ryan 
Refrigerating Company in Minne- 
apolis. In 1954 he joined Manitowoc. 

Mr. Hannon is active in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management and 
The National Sales Executives Club. 
and is a charter member of the Sales 
Promotion Executives Association. 

Mr. Geisler earlier had seen service 
with two meat packing companies, 
in a department store’s major appli- 
ances department, and as supervisor 
of accounts of an Air Base’s many 
concessions, 
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@ Priority for tax claims in bankruptcy would 
be restricted, generally, to one year under House 
Resolution 10393, introduced by Representative 
Carroll Reece of Tennessee. 

The bill has the backing of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference and the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

Patten Abshire, of Wilkerson, Meacham and 
Abshire, of Chattaneoga, who is attorney for 
Paul J. Viall, treasurer, Chattanooga Medicine 
Company, and NACM president, reaches the fol- 
lowing conclusions in an analysis of H. R. 10393: 

“The enactment of the bill would have the 
effect of restricting the now unlimited exception 
for tax claims from the release in a discharge in 
bankruptcy. Under the bill the tax exception 
would apply generally only to those cases where 
the tax became due and owing within the year 
prior to the bankruptcy, or to those cases in- 
volving failure to file returns, or fraud. Priority 
for tax claims would be similarly restricted. The 
bankruptcy court would be given a wider juris- 
diction to hear and determine tax claims. The 
overall effect of the enactment of the bill would 
be to bring the treatment of tax claims more 
into line with the treatment of creditor’s claims.” 


@ Tue SENATE has sent to the White House 
H. R. 4791, for increased salaries for referees 
in bankruptcy. The measure, which has had 
the active support of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, calls for raising the limits on 
referee salaries to $15,000 a year for full-time 
referees and $7,500 for part-time. 

The 59th Credit Congress last year in Chicago 
voted a resolution urging enactment by Congress 
of legislative amendments then pending to “in- 
crease the maximum salary ceilings of referees 
and to increase the schedule of fees permitted 
to trustees so as to bring allowed compensation in 
both instances to a level in just proportion with 
the responsibilities each must carry and with 
the services each must render.” 


@ To CONFERENCE went the subject of holding 
company legislation following passage of the 
Senate bill to limit further expansion of banking 
concerns. When the Senate voted to bar outright 
all acquisitions in the future of new banks across 
state lines, unless authorized by state legislation, 
only minor differences remained between the 
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Washington 


House and Senate bills, which would affect 39 
bank holding companies, the largest the Trans- 
america Corporation. 

The measure requires that a bank holding 
company (defined as one owning at least one- 
fourth of the stock in two or more banks or con- 
trolling the election of directors of two or more 
banks) would have to obtain the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board before it could acquire 
any more banks. The bill also stipulates that hold- 
ing companies divest themselves of all nonbanking 
subsidiaries. 


@ Autuority of the Federal Reserve Board to 
act independently of the executive branch of 
government in money and credit matters has un- 
qualified indorsement from President Eisen- 
hower. The statement followed a query at his 
news conference, after reported opposition from 
his own economic advisers to the April increase 
in the discount rate which went up to 234 per 
cent (from 21%) at 11 of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks and to 3 per cent at the other one. 

Saying he was certain the Federal would not 
permit “too tight” money, in its moves against 
tendencies it considers inflationary, the President 
reaffirmed his view that “the Federal Reserve 
Board is set up as a separate agency of the gov- 
ernment” and “it is not under the authority of 
the President.” He added that the Board “will 
move in the other direction in some way or other 
as soon as they can, if money gets to what is 
normally referred to as tight.” 


@ Orriciat Washington noted with interest the 
heightened interest of business in education re- 
flected from the speaker’s platform at the “school 
for presidents” conducted in Hollywood Beach, 
Fla., by the Young Presidents Organization, of 
which William H. Coleman, head of the C-P Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, is the new executive. 

Noting that corporations are contributing ex- 
tensively to colleges and universities and indi- 
viduals are supporting them with a record per- 
centage of their income, President Barnaby C. 
Keeney of Brown University said: 

“Much of the increased respect of business 
for education is probably due to a greater under- 
standing of the American colleges and universities 
and what they have accomplished for the nation.” 

The National Association of Credit Men, 
through its Credit Research Foundation’s Gradu- 





ate Schools of Credit and Financial Management 
(Dartmouth College and Stanford University, and 
earlier at the University of Wisconsin), and 
through the National Institute of Credit, has long 
actively recognized the contribution of special- 
ized education to credit operation.—Ed. ) 


@ PoLiTIcAL maneuvering and skirmishing, over 
the No Man’s Land of the farm bill, continue to 
be the pattern following the veto that had been 
expected, and the decisive upholding of the veto 
in the House. The opposition not only fell 74 
votes short of overriding but also failed even to 
win a simple majority, despite the aid of 20 dis- 
sident Republicans of midwest states. 

The Administration’s immediate raising of 
prices closer to 90 per cent of parity on certain 
products was expected in part to mollify the 
farm population. Before this issue is in distribu- 


OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all _ mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25. 





tion the die may have been cast on a new soil 
bank bill, passed by the House and approved by 
the Senate agricultural committee, but without 
the prepayment provision asked by the President. 
Major objections of the Administration appear 
to have been overcome by compromises. 

One net result of all the push-and-pull gyra- 
tions is that the field is left open for eventual long- 
term solution of the farm surplus problem, which 
rigid parity prices would have obscured. 


«@ Tue FicureEs don’t add up, but the verdict of 
the White House nevertheless is that an income 
tax reduction is not in the cards for the present. 
Ditto is the conclusion of the Congressional joint 
economic committee. The President’s stand is 
that, when conditions permit, surpluses be ap- 
plied to reduction of the national debt. 

First there was the President’s estimate in 
January that the budget would barely balance, 
with a $230 million surplus. Then came the 
Government’s revision upward of $1 billion of 
both the revenue and spending estimates for 
fiscal 1956 (CFM May). 

Now we have the forecast by the staff of the 
joint committee of Congress that this fiscal year 
will show a $2 billion surplus, based on spend- 
ing and receipts through mid-April. (The fiscal 
year closes June 30th.) 

The committee staff, despite the estimated sur- 
plus and the prediction that business will continue 
its upward movement, rather because of it, op- 
poses tax reduction on the premise that “overall 
restrictive government policy continues to be 





warranted,” and that a tax cut would add to 
inflation through release of more money for 
spending by the consumers. 

The Council of Economic Advisers at the same 
time was estimating first quarter output of goods 
and services at an annual rate of $399 billions, a 
little higher than the 1955 quarter’s annual rate 
of $397.4 billions, with most of the increase due 
to higher prices. 


@ SMALLEST acreage in major crops since 1942 
will be planted, according to farmers’ present 
plans, says the department of agriculture, but 
not much reduction of production is expected 
hecause good yields are indicated. 


. @ Foiiowine Government surveys showing that 


business will be setting records this year in 22 
per cent increased outlays for expansion and that 
consumers will spend at least as much as in 1955, 
came word that dividend payments reached a new 
high in January. A consequent revision of Fed- 
eral economists’ estimates is that 1956 business as 
a whole may be better than even last year’s mark. 
Manufacturers’ dividends averaged 15 per cent 
above the report a year earlier. There was, how- 
ever, a decline of $1 in dividends paid by makers 
of transportation equipment. 


@ ReEFuND of almost $60 millions a year to 
farmers for taxes on motor fuel used on the farm 
was voted by the Senate, earlier in a slightly 
different form by the House. 


@ MARKED UPTURN the last two years in exports 
of paper products and pulp point to further ex- 
pansion of the world markets, in the opinion of 
Donald S. Leslie, president of Hammermill Paper 
Company and head of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

“There is no public-versus-private issue (over 
water power) except as demagogues have made 
it so,” the association was told by Howard Pyle, 
deputy assistant to President Eisenhower for 
intergovernmental relations. He declared the 
need for power is so great that Federal, state, 
local and private efforts are all needed. 


« How rast is the average productivity ratio 
(output in relation to man-hours worked) in- 
creasing in the United States? Well, for the six 
years 1947 to 1953, the ratio rose at an average 
annual rate of 3 to 31% per cent, says the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and preliminary esti- 
mates for 1954-55 note a somewhat greater gain, 
about 5 per cent average increase. This is not an 
all-time record, but the gain was only 1 per cent 
in 1939-47, and the World War I period (1914- 
19) showed no increase whatever. 


@ Sates by manufacturers in 1955 gave this 
year a mark to strive for when they moved to 
a record $317 billions, 13 per cent higher than 
1954. 
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Includes Planning, 


By JOSEPH M. TRICKETT 


Coordinator, Management Development 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
San Jose, California 


ANAGEMENT as a practice, as an activity, is 
involved in meeting three general kinds of re- 
sponsibilities—planning, integrating, and adjust- 
ing the work that people do in the 
organization. All in management are 
engaged in varying ratios of these 
three basic and elemental activities. 

Under planning I include every- 
thing which a manager does in setting 
objectives, in defining goals, in chart- 
ing the course of his part of the 
organization. This is a large order, 
one in which top-management people, 
particularly, spend a large portion 





J. M. TRICKETT 


of their time. 

By integrating I mean everything which a manager 
does to organize to carry out the work to be done. This 
includes the organization and coordination of activities 
and people, and “coaching” or guidance of the team. 
This also involves those aspects of the job having to do 
with motivation, that is, the things which every manager 
has to do to provide inspiration, leadership, and de- 
velopmental opportunities. Running through all of this 
is the need for adequate communication, which means 
informing and listening and transmitting information up, 
down, and sidewise throughout the organization. ~ 

In management’s adjusting responsibilities I include 
everything the manager does to measure results, to ana- 
lyze progress toward the established goals, and the setting 
of standards. Adjusting also involves taking corrective 
or remedial action. 


There are important changes from our tradi- 
tional concepts of the job of management. We 
have all seen the great change from proprietary 
to professional management. This has required a 
change in attitude throughout the organization. 
No longer can a boss really say, as the old owner- 
managers used to say, “These people work for 
me!” The professional manager is himself an 
employee of the business; he is employed literally 
to carry out certain definite activities. It can even 
be argued that the manager works for his sub- 
ordinates. 


Another changing concept is the growing recognition 
of the broader responsibilities of business management. 
Only in the past few years have we realized the full 
social implications of the management job. 

It has only recently been recognized that, pertaining 
to management, there is a separate and distinct body 
of “know-how,” different from any other kind of busi- 
ness information. Today, there is a recognized “literature 
of management,” with an ever-increasing dissemination 


of such information. Here management is recognized as 
management, regardless of function or size of business 
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Management: 3 Basic Jobs 
Integrating 









and Adjusting 


operation. Thus we have research projects on various 
phases of the management role—seeking to clarify and 
strengthen both the art and the science of management. 
(A comprehensive “Credit Management Handbook” is 
now in preparation by the Credit Research Povenibatids 
National Association of Credit Men.—Ed.) 

Another changing concept has to do with the recogni- 
tion of specific skills and abilities necessary to an effec- 
tive management job. No longer is time alone considered 
adequate for selection and promotion within management 
ranks. A corollary is the growing recognition of the need 
for continuing educational activities. It has been fairly 
widely accepted that education for management is not a 
one course, one ‘subject, once-in-a-while proposition. 
Many like to draw an analogy with the medical profes- 
sion. A doctor must literally “keep up” if he is to be 
effective; the manager has an equally important respon- 
sibility to “keep up” in his profession of management. 

It has been pretty widely accepted that managers are 
made, not born. Management or leadership skills and 
abilities can be developed and management knowledge 
can be learned. This has resulted in widespread manage- 
ment-development endeavors. 


Finally, it has been increasingly recognized that, 
while management development is man develop- 
ment and man development is self-development, 
the organization as a whole and each boss within 
the organization have important responsibilities 
in seeing that increasingly competent and broad- 
gauged leadership is developed. This has been 
another cause for the rather widespread interest 
in executive or management development during 
the last few years. 


Your professional development is up to you. There 
are growing opportunities for you, within your field of 
credit, to become an increasingly competent executive in 
your own right. In your field, as in few others, you are 
surrounded with opportunities for personal growth and 
development, and you have soundly-organized, nation- 
wide educational ‘activities. All endeavors of the National 
Institute of Credit and the Credit Research Foundation 
are aimed at providing many and varied opportunities 
to’develop and enhance personal and managerial growth 
and competence. 


Some “Do’s” and “Don’ts” 


You can be and do what you want to be and do, if 
you are willing to take the time and effort to define what 
you want and how you can get it, if you are willing to 
pay the price. There is a “tuition fee” on each step of 
the promotional ladder—and if you would ascend the 
rungs of the management ladder you must be willing to 
pay this fee both in time and in “sweat and tears.” 

Therefore, please permit me to leave with you some 
do’s and don’ts regarding your personal development. 
They may not apply in your particular case. On the other 

(Concluded on page 10) 











HREE times more mercantile credit than bank loans 
to business is in use daily in the United States, 
and the outstanding mercantile credit is fully thirty 

times larger than brokers’ loans, 

Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 

president of the National Association 

of Credit Men, declared in his key- 
note address opening the 60th An- 
nual Credit Congress, in the Nether- 

land Plaza hotel, Cincinnati. 
“We hear much today about the 
volume of consumer credit, but the 
z m total value of accounts receivable in 

H. H. HEIMANN the mercantile and industrial fields is 

about three times as high,” the economist explained. “It 

is about eight times the total of farm credit. It about 





equals the total demand deposits of all the banks of the 


United States. It is larger than the banking time deposits. 
It is in total approximately 50 per cent greater than our 
annual government expenditures or tax collections.” 
Declaring that “a tax revolt in a peaceful manner may 
be nearer than we think,” the business analyst presented 





perience, our full employment act attempts to insure 
us against adversity. In so doing it embraces socialism. 
Adversity has its blessings, not the Jeast of which is 
strengthening of character.” 

Calling the so-called mild inflation a “delusion which 
always runs into a dead-end street,” Mr. Heimann warns: 
“Inflation is upon us. The cost of living, due to farm 
prices, may be reasonably stable, but if you trade your 
dollar for stocks, or most durable goods, or a home you 
will scarcely feel we have inflation under control.” 


Nevertheless, despite all our nation’s social 
problems “and the liabilities they have burdened 
us with”—liabilities which will continue to need 
our constant attention—Mr. Heimann is quick to 
emphasize that “on the asset side of our ledger 
we somehow have managed to counterbalance 
them and on the whole have made great progress.” 


“We have taken the burden out of labor. We rely to- 
day more on our mind and less on our muscles. We have 
developed vastly improved working conditions. We have 
largely eliminated the sweatshop. 


Long-Term Credit Made More Difficult by Federal 
Tax-and-Spend Policy, Declares Heimann in Keynote 


some arresting facts. “The per capita share of debt in the 
past 25 years has risen from $135 to $1,670. Our local 
taxes have gone up from $600 millions in 1931 to $22 
billions in 1955. Our federal government until recently 
was engaged in every conceivable type of business in 
competition with its citizens, who are actually taxed to 
support government business. Today our federal govern- 
ment owns 21 per cent of the land area of the nation. 


“Under the circumstances isn’t it evident that 
long-term credit becomes more difficult, as heavy 
taxation and large government spending make 
promises to pay in the future less valuable in real 
dollars of adequate purchasing power? 


“The acquiescence of the taxpayer in his tax burdens 
may soon be drawing to a close. Signs of militancy are 
beginning to appear. Despite prosperity our citizens are 
beginning to resent seeing so much of their labor appro- 
priated for their government, leaving a smaller and 
smaller portion for themselves and their families. It was 
Marx who said the way to destroy the capitalistic system 
is to tax and tax and tax again. Our tax system is con- 
tributing to a moral breakdown of our citizens. Our 
government expenditures are so heavy they are bound to 
develop bad ethical practices in govern and some- 
times outright dishonesty.” 

Mr. Heimann asks if our enterprise system is as free 
and competitive as we have boasted. “Whether we ask the 
state for a subsidy, a quick depreciation or other help, 
it is well to remember that each grant to business chisels 
away at its independence. He who eats of another man’s 
bread must do the other’s will.” 

Furthermore, “much of our self-reliance is disappear- 
ing. Stripped of its worthwhile objective in actual ex- 





“The family income has increased year by year,” mak- 
ing it possible “to sustain our prodigious production and 
distribution through utilization of credit.” 

Our home-ownership has grown, he points out, with 40 
per cent of it debt-free, and the average of homes mort- 
gaged is estimated at no more than half the value. 

“The independence and versatility of women have been 
a real factor in our economy, their competence proven in 
all business and professional fields. 

“Due to migration and a high standard of living we 
have had a tremendous increase in population. Our 
greater population in turn has meant a higher standard. 

“New products undreamed of years ago are today a 
reality; new sources of power are being developed here 
and abroad; and new measures of health are in being. 

“Our transportation and communication facilities are 
fabulous; tomorrow the development may be even more 
miraculous. 

“We live longer today. Our average age is constantly 
increasing. 

“At no time in our world’s history has a nation so 
vastly increased its industrial capacity in so short a time. 


“Although our labor force has increased but 13 
per cent in the past 10 years, our production per 
capita has increased 37 per cent. More intelligent 
workers and better machines have made this con- 
tribution. 

“We have been fortunate to have lived in an age of 
constructive dissatisfaction with things that are.” 

The assets and liabilities outlined place upon business 
in the years ahead multiplied responsibilities underscored 
by Mr. Heimann. “Business will have a continuous re- 
sponsibility to try to help check inflation. When labor 
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demands are an outright inflation stimulant they should 
be resisted. Products and services must be reasonably 
priced. A high sense of ethics must control business 
management. Government regulation of business must 
be opposed. Government regulation of credit in peace- 
time is unwarranted. In credit regulation it would be far 
better for our government to practice what it preaches 
in its own house. It should concentrate its credit regu- 
lation desires and efforts on the proper people in charge 
of government credit. 

“Greater use must be made of machines. Automation 
will be a first requirement in the years ahead if you want 
to remain competitive.” 

As soon as political stability appears overseas in our 
own hemisphere, and a favorable legislative climate, he 
predicts that billions of our dollars will be invested in 
other countries. These investments, he adds, should have 
a three-way objective: expanded trade at reasonable 
profit, a desire to help improve the world’s living stand- 
ards, and aggressiveness in world trade whether the 
foreign business climate is good or bad. 


Depreciation Privilege for Farmer 


Mr. Heimann proposes that the farmer be allowed to 
depreciate his capital investment in newly acquired land 
in five years, to parallel the quick depreciation granted 
business on new plant and equipment in our defense 
program. He advocates new highways to help the farmer, 
new uses of farm products for industry, attractive in- 
terest rates. “We must help him in sounder ways than 
with subsidies.” 

Urging that the confidence of our young pioneering 
nation should be tempered with reason and judgment, Mr. 
Heimann cites the stock market as an example of “how 
far we have discounted the future,” of the danger in blind 
assumption that there can be no limit to the speed of 
capitalization of American industry. So, too, “our gov- 
ernment must realize that it cannot incur a debt based 
entirely on the theoretical hopes of the future.” That 
future is most promising but “it is well to remember that, 
though civilization over the years has shown constant 
progress, it has also recorded prolonged periods of retro- 
gression.” 

The danger of war with the Marxists is passing, Mr. 
Heimann believes, and “in time their philosophy also 
will pass.” 
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hand, they represent a distillation of opinions from a 
fairly wide opportunity to observe. 


l Look to your personal development on a continuing 
¢ basis. This includes your ability to write and speak 
effectively. There is a growing feeling among many top 
executives that no one should be permitted to play an 
important role in management unless he is an effective 
speaker and writer, with broad interests and understand- 
ings. Therefore, set out to be well read, and consider such 
endeavors as long ranged and continuing. If you can’t 
read rapidly enough, get acquainted with some of the 
techniques, available in written form and in evening 
classes, on how to speed up your reading and improve 
your comprehension. 
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9 Keep in mind the “big picture.” Don’t fall into the 
¢ trap of the specialist who “knows more and more 
about less and less.” Don’t lose sight of the overall ob- 
jective of your organization. 


3 “Accentuate the positive” in thinking and action. 
© Don’t be detensive either about your work or about 
your qualifications. Remember that “knowledge is power” 
and if your knowledge is broad enough your power and 
recognition will also be broad. 


4, Don’t precipitate line-staff conflicts. In most -or- 
© ganizations credit is a staff function, which means 
simply that its purpose is to facilitate, to improve, to 
assist, to help, and to advise those activities which are 
engaged directly in achieving the basic objectives for 
which thé organization exists. Therefore don’t worry 
about such things as “line authority” and don’t grasp 
for such authority; realize that your job, like mine, is 
to facilitate. Our motto should be to “demonstrate our 
worth rather than to plead our rights.” 


5 Don’t grasp for the moon. Credit isn’t everything 
© that goes on in the business. Therefore, prepare 
yourself to broaden your contribution within your or- 
ganization, but keep your goals realistic. 


6 Don’t take yourself too seriously. Keep a sense of 
® proportion and a sense of perspective about your 
function and your potential. Real maturity, personal and 
professional, involves “finding yourself.” Recognize what 
you want and what you can do, then plan continuously 
how you can prepare yourself to achieve your objectives. 

At the Credit Research Foundation’s Credit Manage- 
ment Workshop in which I was privileged to participate 
at Castlewood Country Club last summer, the experienced 
credit executives agreed wholeheartedly as to the need 
to spend more time in the development of credit depart- 
ment personnel. This, they said, was a major function 
of each credit executive. Here would be included the fine 
work done by your own Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, one of the best-organized and 
best-conducted executive development programs in the 
country. 

I am not sure that the things I have been saying could 
be summed up in anything like a neat package. Probably, 
I have been trying to point out that I observe a concern 
on the part of many people in credit as to their personal 
status and as to their position status. To this I answer 
that your status is really up to you. Likewise your per- 
sonal development is up to you. It is all-important to 
know what you can do, to set yourself personal goals, to 
define the objective of your function in your present 
organization. There is nothing new in this kind of advice; 
it goes back at least as far as the Socratic injunction: 
“Know thyself!” 

Josep M. Trickett, coordinator of management devel- 
opment, Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, San 
Jose, Calif., is a graduate of Washburn and Stanford uni- 
versities. In 1952-53 he conducted a survey for American 
Management Association. His previous posts were: dean, 
school of management, Golden Gate College, San Fran- 
cisco; director, organization planning, Columbia Steel 
Co. (U. S. Steel Corp.) ; and with Standard Oil (Califor- 
nia). The article is from an address before the Credit 
Managers Association of Northern and Central California 
and National Institute of Credit. 
































SECURED [DISTRIBUTION ® 


got this Credit Manager | 
) OFF the HOOK 


A Case History from Our Files 


Supplier A and Supplier B both shipped merchandise to the same mid- 
western distributor... Supplier A wisely insisted on LAWRENCE warehouse 
receipts as security for goods shipped. Supplier B took no such precaution. 
The distributor went bankrupt...and here’s what happened. 


Oe 


Supplier A was fully protected. Lawrence delivered the merchandise 
on his order since it was not a part of the bankrupt’s assets. 

Supplier B was unsecured. His merchandise was ruled part of the 
debtor’s assets... and he took a loss proportionately with other unsecured 


ee 


creditors in the final distribution of the bankrupt’s assets. 


Be safe... insist on SECURED DISTRIBUTION® for complete credit protection. 
Write for free booklet describing the service in detail. 


®A Registered Service Mark of the Lawrence Warehouse Company 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS AWRENC! IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


ee 





37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
RN VA ARREST RICE LI OETA AE ATER AE ETT TE SS Sh AT AREER I SRS RR RAR 
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By CARL T. GEISLER 
Credit Manager 


Manitowoc Equipment Works 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


OMPLETE confidence in the in- 
C tegrity and ability of the ac- 
count, and smoothly geared 
working arrangements between credit 
and sales departments, tell much of 
the story of the following case history 
—but not all. 

One of our best distributors from a 
performance standpoint began to 
show weakness in sales volume and 
even more slowness in payments. 

The status was brought to the at- 
tention of our sales representative in 
the area. He became disturbed be- 
cause he had additional information 
of the local situation, which con- 
cerned both a retrenchment return to 
the company’s former manufacturing 
operation, and at the same time a 
slimming down of its appliance sales 
force. 

Management had a mistaken no- 
tion that it could reduce the sales 
staff to the sales manager and one or 
two salesmen and still keep the com- 
pany’s lines and already well estab- 
lished dealers. General managers had 
been changing frequently also. 

Meanwhile our sales representative, 
well known to us for a long time, 
had been in touch with the sales 
manager of the fading customer. 
Realizing the shortsightedness of the 
managerial policy, and realizing that 
the past-due indebtedness had to be 
cleared “now or never,” the sales 
representative called me into the pic- 
ture. 

In the retrenching period the sales 
manager and our sales representative 
were getting their heads and money 


together. We had confidence in our 
man and in his ability to size up a 
good sales manager. He also found a 
man of extensive merchandising ex- 
perience in department stores. This 
third partner and the other two put 
up money in equal shares to form a 
new distributorship. 


Trade Acceptances the Key 

Recognizing the principal’s trust- 
worthiness as well as his capacity, we 
saw in the new venture a wonderful 
potential. With the sales representa- 
tive a full partner in the new con- 
cern, and knowing his determination 
to make a go of it, our reaction was 
as though a member of our firm were 
in the partnership. We then felt justi- 
fied in suggesting the method of pay- 
ment that would fit the need—trade 
acceptances for an extended payment 
period. The customer accepted the 
proposal, and we were “in business.” 

The new company was to sell only 
Manitowoc. This policy was pursued 
from the beginning in November 
1953 until December 1954, when the 
partners took on a television product 
and a gas range line. Since then they 
have changed to another TV and 
added a washer product, all inde- 
pendent lines. 


More than one-half of the 
total sales volume of the new 
company, which now runs more 
than $250,000 annually, is still 
on our products. The other lines 
help the partnership to diversify 
and maintain a steady turnover 
of merchandise and capital. 


Here is a tribute to quality product. 
The three partners were willing to 
“samble all” on it, and that paid off. 
Their financial statement after only a 
year and a half showed close to $20,- 
000 in retained earnings. They have 
moved to new and larger quarters. 

The case is also a tribute to the 
hard work and sales push of the trio, 
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....a@ problem case is solved 


for they had no extra sales personnel 
for a long time. 

The new company received help in 
other ways than supply of inventory. 
Needed office space was made avail- 
able at little or no rent. As supplier. 
and after personal visits to all parties, 
we extended an arrangement under 
which money is kept moving by fast 
turnover, and is used for financing 
receivables and current expenses 
rather than being tied up in inven- 
tory. 

They store their merchandise in a 
public warehouse, thus obviating the 
salaries of a warehouse manager and 
warehouse help. Expenses have been 
held to a minimum. Gross profit also 
has been at a minimum because prices 
have been cut to the bone in order 
to attract volume dealer accounts. 
Yet the net profit realized has been 
quite satisfactory. 

The company never fails on a due 
date because the partners appreciate 
the aid given them and the trust 
placed in them from the beginning 
by the credit department. 

This is a living example of the 
importance of character and capacity 
in the credit man’s decision. 








Af TER college, Carl T. Geisler’s 

first jobs were with meat pack- 
ers. There followed a period as 
assistant buyer and stock control 
man in a Minneapolis department 
store’s major appliance division, 
then three years as an interior 
salesman. Helpful too was a Navy 
stint supervising the seven conces- 
sions at an air base. 

Mr. Geisler was employed by the 
Manitowoc Equipment Works as 
half sales engineer and half credit 
man, At the time of putting on the 
new distributor in the case history 
outlined he was western sales man- 
ager. He has given full time to 
credit management the last two 
years. He is a director of the North- 
ern Wisconsin-Michigan Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 








Girls who buy cheap ho- 
siery get a run for their 
money. 








AT&T to Spend $2 Billions; 
Long. Distance Dialing Grows 


Steadily developing long-distance 
business, which should increase even 
more as direct long-distance dialing 
by customers spreads, and increased 
demands for service are factors in the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company’s plans to spend $2 billions 
on construction this year. So far, 
new orders are considerably ahead 
of 1955, president Cleo F. Craig re- 
ported to stockholders at the annual 
meeting, and last year’s 47,000,000 
telephones of the Bell system are 
expected to increase to 50,000,000 
by 1957. 

The previous high for all indus- 
tries, $1,643,000,000 last year, also 
was by AT&T. Only two other com- 
panies, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) and General Motors Corpor- 
ation, have ever allocated more than 
$1 billion for a 12-month expansion. 


Share Owners Increase 


Common share owners entering the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
family in 1955 numbered 101,785, 
bringing the total number of share- 
holders to a new high of 1,409,000, 
almost three times the total of any 
other American corporation. General 
Motors was second in the number of 
common stockholders added, with 
78,652 new shareholders bringing the 
company’s total to 537,751. 

Percentagewise General Electric 
led, with an increase of 17.9 per cent 
in 1955, bringing the number of com- 
mon share owners to 349,000. Other 
large increases were 23,000 new share 
owners, or 7.7 per cent for Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) and 22,451, or 
10.1 per cent, for United States Steel. 

A tabulation of common share 
owners of 18 prominent listed com- 
panies, compiled by The Exchange, 
monthly publication of the New York 
Stock Exchange, for 1941, 1946, 1951, 
1955 and early 1956, shows a total of 
4,541,221 common share owners at 
the beginning of 1956, compared with 
4,245,029 the year before. Five com- 
panies that had fewer common share 
owners than a year ago were Stude- 
baker-Packard, Cities Service, Ana- 
conda, Radio Corporation of America 


and Socony Mobil Oil. 











Prompt payment 










































deserves a’ Thank You” 
by telephone 


Credit managers of many firms find that it’s good business 
to say “Thank You” to out-of-town customers who pay their 
accounts according to the terms of sale. 


It builds a lot of good will. And it helps build business, 
as well. 


Everybody appreciates the courtesy of a “Thank You.” And 
the most courteous way that you or your company’s salesmen 
can say it is by telephone. It’s friendly. Personal. Quick. And 
the cost is small. 


Why not try this idea with your customers, 
starting today? 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Newark, N. J., to Providence .... 70¢ 
Philadelphia to Boston 

Baltimore to Cleveland 

Indianapolis to Atlanta 

Chicago to Denver 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes. They do not include the 
10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast! 
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Net Up Repayment Plan at Time Receivable 
Is Created and Stick to It, Banker Urges 


bey ETTING up a program of repay- 


ment at the time a receivable 
is created, not later, and then 
adhering strictly 
to that agree- 
ment, is per- 
forming the best 
service for sup- 
plier. and cus- 
tomer alike in 
special as_ well 
as routine credit 
cases, says Mal- 
M. C. ENGSTROM colm C. Eng- 
strom, president of the First American 
State Bank, Wausau, Wis. 
Furthermore, from a public re- 
lations point of view, Mr. Engstrom 
told members of the Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, “two things happen when a 
customer knows that we are merely 
holding him to a program that was 
considered proper and acceptable at 
the time the loan was made. First, if 
the customer will carry out that pro- 
gram it almost invariably is in his 
best interest, as future circumstances 
will reveal. Secondly, he has more 
respect for the institution that sets 
up its policies, tells the customer what 
they are, and then, in .reasonable 
fashion, insists that the program be 
maintained.” 





Nobody Wins If Credit’s Unsound 


Noting that “in spite of our great 
prosperity and anticipated excellent 
year in 1956,” last December alone 
showed 908 business failures with 
total liabilities $41,600,000, nine 
more failures than in December 1954 
and an increase of $1,500,000 in 
amount, the bank president empha- 
sizes that “whether the times are 
good or bad, it behooves us to extend 
credit on a sound basis and not be 
pushed into credit extensions by sales 
departments, or, in the case of banks, 
just to get increased volumes of loans 
and increased interest income. No- 
body wins if unsound credits are 
made. 

“To the degree that we extend credit 


soundly, based on our best judgment 
and experience, to that degree will our 


individual enterprises prosper and to 
that degree will we make our in- 
dividual and important contributions 
to the economy. 

“It is quite true, in these days of 
expanding volume, that we must watch 
our credits more closely and not for- 
get them after they are made, but 
rather continue to study the financial 
positions and general operations of 
our customers. 

“This will serve a twofold purpose. 
We shall know our own position with 
respect to these accounts outstanding, 
and we may also be in a position 
better to serve our customer by call- 








ALCOLM C. ENGSTROM, 

president and director, First 
American State, Bank, Wausau, 
Wis., has been in the banking 
business since March, 1917. He 
was associated with several banks 
in Chicago, was a member of the 
controller’s division and assistant 
manager, savings department, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. He was for 14 years vice 
president and controller, Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond, six years ex- 
ecutive vice president and director, 
Industrial Bank of Commerce, New 
York. 

Mr. Engstrom is a past president 
of the Consumer Bankers Associa- 
tion and member of the board of 
trustees, School of Consumer Bank- 
ing; and is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Consumer 
Bankers Association. 





ing his attention to programs which 
will help him to operate his business 
more carefully, as conditions may re- 
quire.” 


Too Much Caution Is Mistake 


On the other hand, Mr. Engstrom 
brings out that credit executives can 
be too cautious. “We can be too 
tight in extending credits, and so do 
a disservice not only to our own 
business but to our customers as well. 
There are certain calculated risks 
which must be taken, and out of our 
individual experiences we must sep- 
arate the men from the boys. We do 
this by having the courage to do what 
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we believe is the right and sound 
thing to do in a given situation.” 

There is no indication anywhere that 
delinquencies are rising, Mr. Eng- 
strom observes, applauding the con- 
sumer credit business for “doing « 
more efficient job then ever before in 
controlling delinquencies and follow- 
ing up on collections.”” He adds that 
losses will always be only a minor 
problem if this is done systematically 
and efficiently. He gives a case history. 

“One of our large customers, for 
whom we have been financing ac- 
counts receivable on a non-notifica- 
tion basis, has been expanding its 
business tremendously. Sales continue 
te break all records, and under the 
terms of our agreement all receiva- 
bles not collected at the end of 90 
days are automatically charged back 
to the customer. (Incidentally, this 
works out to be a fine control on his 
collection activities. ) 


What an Inquiry Revealed 


“However, recently when we were 
to charge back a group of accounts 
the customer asked us if we would 
withhold charging back three or four 
of them because he had been assured 
that checks were coming in the next 
few days. 

“We reviewed the cases with him 
because we naturally wanted to serve 
him in the best way possible, but 
finally decided that any deviation 
from a firm policy of chargebacks on 
90-day accounts would not be good 
for him or for us. We suggested he 
check into the three or four com- 
panies to find out what they were 
doing. 

“He did so—and found these com- 
panies were in very bad shape. Our 
own credit investigations confirmed 
this. The net result is that these cus- 
tomers will not be sold merchandise 
except on a C.O.D. basis for an in- 
definite period.” 

While the case is over-simplifica- 
tion of a great problem, Mr. Engstrom 
adds, it nevertheless underscores the 
point that “unless credit is extended 
soundly, whether it be consumer 
credit or any other form, we are 
headed for trouble and total sales 








volumes become empty and costly 
statistics,’ whether the times are 
good or bad. 

Controls, Federal or otherwise, 
never protect the quality of credits; 
that is a matter of management, the 
banker comments. 


Of Federal Reserve System’s mone- 
tary controls, however, he has only 
words of commendation. He explains: 


“It is estimated that the increase in 
output per man-hour is running abcut 
20 per cent for each decade. Along 
with this, the increase in quantity of 
money and its supply and demand 
determine prosperity. If it is too 
rapid we have inflation; if too slow, 
deflation. If it is just right, we have 
‘flation.’ 


“Momentarily, money is fairly 
tight, interest rates are high, and 
there are no indications that the 
monetary controls exercised by the 
Iederal Reserve are going to be eased 
materially in 1956. (The recent rise 
in the discount rates was the fourth 
imposed by Federal in the last 12 
montl;s. —Ed. ) 

“None of us wants inflation. We 
all want to build a sound econ- 
omy. Therefore, the restraints and 
controls now exercised by the Federal 
Reserve Board, under the power in- 
vested in them, are doing an ex- 
cellent job. Theirs is a very tough 
task to maintain the delicate balance 
to prevent inflation and, conversely, 
to prevent deflation.” 


Consumers Police Themselves 


While indorsing the forthcoming 
study of consumer credit, advocated 
by President Eisenhower, as a source 
of information, Mr. Engstrom goes on 
record against Government controls 
in any form. He cites the rapid cor- 
rection of a situation by the con- 
sumers themselves. “As soon as any 
feeling arises that jobs are insecure, 
or any lack of confidence in the 
economy begins to evidence itself, 
the consumer-buying public ‘pulls in 
its horns,’ as it has done four times 
since 1940. The public does a good 
job policing itself. The best students 
indicate that consumer credit out- 
standing, so long as it does not ex- 
ceed 8 to 11 per cent of gross national 
income, is not in any degree exces- 
sive. At the end of 1955 this ratio 
stood at 8.83 per cent.” 


Because “without consumer credit 
we could not have mass production 
and without consumer credit we could 


not have mass consumption,” Mr. 
Engstrom says that it is up to business- 
men to maintain public confidence 
and willingness to spend, and it is at 
this point that the credit outlook 
assumes tremendous importance. 
“The shortage of working capital 
is due of course to the tremendous 
expansion and increased business 
volume in 1955. If we are to continue 
at the present high levels with the 3 
to 5 per cent increase in gross na- 
tional product as projected, working 
capital will continue in short supply, 
and here the credit man enters the 


without sales there is no prosperous 
or sound economy.” 

Small business presents an increas- 
ing opportunity for loans by banks, 
once it has been persuaded to use ac- 
countants’ services and so has found 
that the cost of such services has been 
offset many times, in such results as 
better knowledge of its own business 
and its actual earnings, of obsoles- 
cence in inventory, of doubtful 
accounts in the receivables category, 
and of tax savings. With about 90 
per cent of companies small busi- 





These four major credit factors are relied upon in the pur- 
chase of instalment paper by the First American State Bank, 
Wausau, Wis., says President Engstrom: 

(1) Require a reasonable down payment so that the pur- 
chaser has an equity to protect; (2) Limit the life of the contract 
in relation to the purchaser’s budget and keep it at the lowest 
possible time; (3) Get dependable information on the custom- 
er’s credit, job stability, other debts and all other possible data; 
(4) Have the courage to refuse unsound credits. 





picture—hook, line and sinker. Re- 
ceivables collections have slowed 
down but not seriously so. Inven- 
tories need watching so that they 
maintain proper ratios to sales. 


Slowdown, Then Resurgence 


“In this connection, although 1956 
is expected to exceed 1955, some ob- 
servers feel that in the second half 
some of the bloom may be off the 
rose but there will be no serious re- 
cession. The general composite view 
of a series of meetings of banking 
groups and officials in Washington 
seemed to be that there may be some 
slowing down in the third quarter 
but then a resurgence in the fourth 
quarter.” 

How then, the banker asks, are 
credit executives to carry out their 
responsibilities? “Certainly, if we be- 
gin to tighten down, and put the 
screws on, the impact on public con- 
fidence would be immediately ap- 
parent,” 

Of the increasing population, pre- 
dicted at 200 millions in 1970, and 
its potentia! purchasing power, Mr. 
Engstrom cautions: “Increased popu- 
lation in itself is not necessarily 
favorable to business, witness the 
declining standard of living in some 
countries with a faster population in- 
crease than ours. Population plus 
purchasing power equals demand; 
without demand there are no sales; 
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nesses and a large percentage of the 
14,000 banks also small business, 
“vou may be sure that the bulk of 
loans is to small businesses,” Mr. 
Engstrom says. “In our bank, we are 
seeking by every means possible to 
serve small businesses in any con- 
structive financing necessary. We be- 
lieve this helps to build a stronger 
community and sounder businesses.” 


Mortgage Facilities Corp. to 
Develop N. Y. Blight Areas 


The Watson-Abrams bill creating. 
the Mortgage Facilities Corporation 
became law in New York State with 
Governor Harriman’s signature. The 
corporation is to promote the devel- 
opment of blighted areas by making 
first mortgage loans in such areas on 
a sound economic basis. The New 
York State Banking Department, 
notes State Superintendent of Banks 
George A. Mooney, supports the ob- 
jectives of this legislation. 


$80 Million Alcoa Smelter 


An $80 million primary aluminum 
reduction plant which will have a ca- 
pacity of 150,000 tons a year, is to 
be built on the Ohio River near 
Evansville, Ind., by Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Initial production 
begins in the fall of next year. Em- 
ployment is to total about 1,200. 





How Servicing of Credit Functions 






Under Modern Factoring Operation 


BY JOSEPH C. LOCASTRO 
Vice President and Credit Manager 
Wholesale Credit Division 
Commercial Factors Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


N recent years an increasing num- 
ber of firms have turned to fac- 
toring as a means of financing 

their operations. Of course factoring 
has long been used in the textile and 
related fields, but now it is also an 
accepted procedure among producers 
of furniture, hardware, toys, paper, 
paint, bedding and other products. 
Still other industry groups are learn- 
ing of its merits. As competition gets 
more severe and requests for long- 
er credit terms become more in- 
sistent, an atmos- 
phere is created 
that makes fac- 
toring much 
more advantage- 
ous than ever be- 
fore. 

The good old 
days, when you 
could pick and 
choose customers 
among top rated companies, are fast 
disappearing. More and more, profits 
are coming from sales to more mar- 
ginal accounts at greater and greater 
risk to the seller. Through factoring, 
these credit risks and the possibility 
- of bad debt losses are eliminated. 
These beneficial services help account 
for the favor factoring has found and 
increasingly is finding among firms in 
an ever widening group of industries. 


A recent study shows that fac- 
toring has almost doubled its 
volume in the last decade. In 
1955 the volume of factored 
goods in the United States will 
exceed $3,250,000,000, com- 
pared with a 1945 volume of 
$1,719,000,000. 


There was a time when any form 
of financing which involved money 
advanced on accounts receivable was 
called factoring. Today, the old-line 
factoring companies consider pure 
factoring as a highly specialized form 
of financial service which involves 
the cash purchase of a company’s ac- 
counts receivable with the factor as- 
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suming all credit risks and collection 
responsibility. The factor provides a 
complete credit service, does the ac- 
counts receivable bookkeeping, and 
collects the bills. 

Because the funds provided by the 
factor keep working capital in a state 
of quick and constant turnover, and 
because the seller is free to concen- 
trate on his primary job of producing 
and selling goods, many companies 
have learned that factoring is in real- 
ity an aid to increased sales and 
profits. 


Aid in Marketing Problems 


In addition to servicing clients in 
a credit and financing capacity, we 
offer them assistance in many mar- 
keting problems. By the very nature 
of our operations, we have an inti- 
mate knowledge of business trends, 
etc., and this information—much of 
it unobtainable elsewhere—is avail- 
able to our clients at all times. 

As a general rule, the old-line fac- 
toring company has a well trained 
and experienced credit department. 
Our credit men, at Commercial Fac- 
tors Corporation, are specialists in 
the industries assigned to them. Time 
and again, when we have taken on a 
new account, our credit men have 
found reasons to give more credit 
to many customers than the company 
itself was willing to grant. Our credit 
men are trained to find reasons to ex- 
tend credit rather than reasons to de- 
crease the credit limit or decline 
credit altogether. 


Personal Visits Emphasized 


In line with this thinking, it is of 
utmost importance that the factor 
maintain excellent relationships with 
his client’s customers. One of the best 
ways to accomplish this is through 
personal visits. This not only provides 
for firsthand information but very 
frequently this current information 
assists greatly in rendering more gen- 
erous credits than might otherwise be 
possible. Thus a well established fac- 
tor helps build goodwill and assists 
in maintaining financially sound cus- 
tomers. 

Also, attendance at a client’s sales 


meetings by representatives of the 
factor’s credit department has been 
found very effective in reviewing 
overall company policies. This inter- 
change of information between credit 
men and salesmen is truly a healthful 
sign of factor-client kinship aimed at 
the desirable objective of increasing 
our client’s sales. 

Occasionally we hear criticism con- 
cerning the function of a factoring 
company in regard to collections— 
that a factor is an impersonal ma- 
chine, a collection agency interested 
primarily in collections. The truth is 
that a factoring company has little to 
gain and much to lose by strict and 
inflexible collection procedures. It 
just isn’t done. In its dealings with 
customers, a factor is in effect a repre- 
sentative of the client company and 
has the company’s interests foremost 
in mind. The goodwill and reputation 
of the factored company is of prime 
interest to the factor, who stands to 
profit only through a continuing 
client-factor relationship. 

Unlike most forms of financing, 
factoring is a highly specialized, 
tailor-made service. No two clients of 
a factor are quite alike, even where 

(Continued on opposite page) 





G RADUATE of New York Uni- 

versity, in business admin- 
istration, evening school, Joseph 
C. Locastro became associated in 
1925 with Edmund Wright-Gins- 
berg Company, Inc., New York. 
In 1933 he joined Bachmann- 
Emmerich Company, Inc. Four 
years later the company was 
consolidated with Commercial 
Factors Corporation, Mr. Locas- 
tro advanced to assistant sec- 
retary, then to assistant vice 
president, and in August, 1955, 
was elected vice president and 
credit manager of the wholesale 
credit division. 

In the New York Credit &- 
Financial Management Associa- 
tion Mr. Locastro is among the 
best membership sellers and for 
several years has been on the 
Committee on Cooperation with 
Accountants. Active in the Cub 
Scouts movement, he has heen 
in charge of athletic activities 
for three years. 











they are operating within the same 
industry and under roughly equiva- 
lent conditions. For this reason, the 
\actor is unable to lay down any hard 
and fast rules pertaining to credit and 
collection policies. In every case he 
must tailor his credit and collection 
policies to fit the best interests of the 
company being factored and its cus- 
tomers, individually or as a group. 

1 mentioned the importance of find- 
ing profits in sales to more marginal 
accounts. The factor’s credit men are 
prepared to accept an element of risk 
in checking marginal accounts, always 
approaching the problem from a real- 
istic point of view. There is a great 
potential of growth in numerous mar- 
ginal accounts, to which the factor’s 
credit men give their special atten- 
tion. Many a slow-paying customer 
with a good background and high 
moral responsibility can be developed 
into an attractive and profitable ac- 
count. 


Bill Payable to the Factor 


An important concept among the 
old-line factors is “notification” —the 
serving of notice by the factor’s client 
to his customer that the bill rendered 
is payable to the factor rather than to 
the supplier of goods. This procedure 
marks the big difference between fac- 
toring and ordinary accounts receiv- 
able financing. The notification to pay 
the factor is an integral part of the 
factoring process and the means 
through which the factor’s complete 
credit and collection service is pos- 
sible. 

When a company is factored there 
is no doubt about that company being 
able to produce and sell goods. We at 
Commercial Factors do business with 
going and growing concerns, so that 
our “notification” on a company’s bill 
is a sign of our client's financial 
strength. 


On a Year-Round Basis 


All factoring is done on a continu- 
ing, year-round basis. The well- 
established factoring firm does not 
render a temporary distress service. 
He goes into business with his client, 
so to speak, and the very nature of 
factoring as a service makes it a high- 
ly personal one, with mutual con- 
fidence between factor and seller a 
requisite. It is not unusual for a client 
company to obtain unsecured cash 
advances from a factor to promote 


(Concluded on page 19) 































He didn’t look the part... 


but it cost us $71,000 to find him out! 


(Based on Company File #114697) 


Odd thing about embezzlers. 
They’re hard to recognize. 

We know. Had one in our midst. 

He was in charge of customer 
payments. Also handled our 
accounts receivable records. He took 
in the money, issued receipts, cred- 
ited the customers’ accounts in full. 
Then he entered smaller amounts 
in the cash book. The difference 
went into his pocket. 

Annual audits? Of course we had 
them. But he beat them year after 
year by an absurdly simple method... 


He’d prepare a listing of accounts 
receivable. And an adding machine 
tape of totals. Nothing wrong with 
the listing. It was complete. 


His gimmick was in the grand 
total on the tape. He fixed that to 
balance with the amount indicated 
as outstanding by the cash receipts 
record. Who’d question the total 
on an adding machine tape? 

Someone finally did. That’s how 
we discovered the dodge he’d 
worked for five years. In that time, 
he’d stolen $71,000 from us! 


Suppose the victim of this scheme had béen your company—or 
a company to which you extend a liberal line of credit. Is it 
a toss-up whether you’d come out all right? 


You'll have nothing to worry about within your own organization 

if you have the solid protection of an adequate Hartford 

Blanket Fidelity Bond. And if your customers also have this 
important coverage, your credit lines to them will be that much safer. 


Make it a point to look into! Your Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company Agent will be glad to explain 
the many advantages of a Hartford Blanket Fidelity 
Bond. Or ask your insurance broker. 


‘Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company ... New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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TAX PAY DELAY AND BANKRUPTCIES 


Misuse of Withholding Taxes Adds to Problem, Says Referee 


AXATION authorities are mov- 
ing more and more toward in- 
sistence upon prompt payment 

si eee of taxes, a salu- 
tary step in 
producing bank- 
ruptcy estates 
that would have 
substantial assets 
available for 
general cred- 
itors, because 
tax claims, al- 
ways entitled to 
priority of payment, today are being 
asserted in such large amounts that 
in many estates there is little if any- 
thing left. 

Furthermore, says Robert E. Tre- 
vethan, referee for the U.S. district 
court of Connecticut, the problem is 
complicated for creditors by the 
practice of some failing employers 
to use suck funds as Social Security 
and Withholding Taxes in actual 
business operations. 

No group of individuals except at- 
torneys, the reieree warns. should 
have a better knowledge of bank- 
ruptcy law than credit men, for with- 
out credit there would be no bank- 
ruptcies. 








R. E. TREVETHAN 


Five Steps to Hold Down Loss 


Referee Trevethan, discussing fun- 
damentals of practice and procedure 
before credit groups, presents these 
five basic precepts to follow in order 
to hold credit losses to a minimum: 
1 Before accepting credit of a 

potential customer make a care- 
ful study of his business and rating. 
9 Never let credit run beyond a 
reasonable period without de- 


termining the reason for the slow 


payment. 
3 Accepting additional credit 
from a delinquent account is a 
disservice to both debtor and credi- 
tors, because it merely postpones the 
eventual day of determining his diffi- 
culty and the solution, if any. 
Creditors should ascertain the 
exact financial condition of the 
delinquent debtor by obtaining 
the best possible information as to 
his assets and his liabilities, including 
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Henor graduate of Ambherst 
College (1911): and baseball 
letter man, Robert E. Trevethan 
was graduated from Harvard’s law 
school and admitted to the bar in 
1934. He practiced law with Curtis 
& Stoddard, Bridgeport, Conn., 
until in 1941 he was appointed full- 
time referee in bankruptcy for the 
U. S. District of Connecticut. 

After war service he returned to 
law practice in Curtis, Trevethan 
& Gerety. and in 1949 was named 
referee in bankruptcy for U. S. 
District of Connecticut, covering 
Fairfield county. 


unpaid taxes, wages, secured and un- 
secured claims, and regarding any 
security he has given recently to 
other creditors for delinquent in- 
debtedness, so that creditors may be 
made aware of any preferential trans- 
actions that can be set aside in case 
of eventual bankruptcy. 
5 In dealing with debtors of 
questioned credit worthiness, 
make clear at the outset the advis- 
ability of obtaining security, using 
such commonly known security de- 
vices as conditional sales contracts, 
chattel mortgages, factors’ liens and 
assignment of accounts receivable. 


Watch the State Laws 


Mr. Trevethan emphasizes that the 
laws of different states lay down pre- 
cise steps to follow in obtaining 





Baseball on “Time” 


Credit always has been “big 
league stuff” but now it’s literal- 
ly that. Baltimore baseball fans 
are buying season tickets on 
credit, watching their beloved 
Orioles on the instalment plan. 

Now if they can only apply the 
system to peanut purchases and 
avoid the chain passing of the 
dime from that chap in the mid- 
dle of the row. 

On the subject of food, which 
brings Diners’ Club cards to 
mind, there’s a club plan in Cin- 
cinnati to try out, for card hold- 
ers, a closed circuit television 
showing of a sports event. 






security devices that would be valid 
against a trustee and cautions that 
legal advice be obtained by a busi- 
ness before handling the papers of 
security devices as a clerical matter. 

The referee stresses the nationwide 
requirement under the Bankruptcy 
Act that all proofs of claims of a 
creditor must be filed within six 
months from the first meeting of 
creditors if he is to share in the 
distribution. That first meeting is 
primarily to determine all assets that 
the bankrupt may have available to 
creditors, including all assets that 
may have been fraudulently trans- 
ferred, or transferred as a preferen- 
tial transaction. All creditors, Mr. 
Trevethan notes, receive a 30-day 
notice fixing the time for filing ob- 
jections before any discharge is 
granted a bankrupt. 


Union Leaders Lukewarm on 


SUB Plans in NICB Survey 


Labor leaders are not whipping 
up too much enthusiasm for sup- 
plementary unemployment _ benefit 
(SUB) plans as negotiated in several 
industries, according to a survey of 
51 United States labor leaders rep- 
resenting unions with nearly 7 mil- 
lion claimed members. The National 
Industrial Conference Board, re- 
leasing its survey findings in New 
York, notes these reasons most often 
given by cooperators in the survey 
for their union’s disinterest: senior- 
ity, relatively steady employment 
and industry prosperity. Other labor 
leaders expressed little interest in 
SUB because changes in working 
conditions in their industries result 
from legislative action rather than 
bargaining. 

Liberalized state unemployment 
compensation was mentioned most 
often as a more practicable answer 
to providing income security for laid- 
off workers. Severance pay plans 
and a shorter workweek were also 
stressed by some as better for their 
particular unions. 

The survey has been issued under 
the title “Labor Leaders View SUB,” 
number 4 of The Conference Board 
Management Record. 








CREDIT IN FACTORING 


‘Concluded from page 17) 











eoods for future sale, as in the case 
of highly seasonal lines. 

The cost of factoring is sometimes 
a subject of misunderstanding. There 
are only two “charges” involved in 
factoring. First, there is interest at 
the rate of 44 of one per cent per 
month which a company pays for use 
of the factor’s money. This interest is 
charged for the actual number of days 
the money is used. Secondly, there is 
a commission paid to the factor for 
the credit and collection services 
rendered. This commission is a fixed 
small percentage of the dollar volume 
of sales. In determining this commis- 
sion, the type of business, the volume 
of business, the type of customer sold, 
the terms of sale, and the amount of 
bookkeeping involved are all con- 
sidered. 

That factoring will continue to 
gain favor in the years just ahead, 
there seems to be no doubt. Growing 
competition, in the face of shifting 
market conditions and an _ exten- 
sion of credit terms generally, will 
certainly spur interest in factoring as 
a preferred form of modern commer- 
cial financing. 


Accountants’ Unit Clarifies 
Responsibilities of Auditor 


To further clarify the responsi- 
bility of the auditor in giving opin- 
ions on financial statements, the 
American Institute of Accountants 
auditing procedure committee sug- 
gests that when an auditor fails to 
confirm receivables by direct cor- 
respondence with the debtors or to 
observe the physical count of in- 
ventory and satisfies himself by means 
of other auditing procedures this 
should be explicitly stated in his re- 
port. 

Since 1939 the AIA has held that 
zenerally receivables must be con- 
firmed and the inventory-taking ob- 
served whenever these procedures 
are practicable and reasonable and 
whenever the assets involved are a sig- 
nificant proportion of the current 
assets or of the total assets. Other- 
wise the audit report must disclose 
the omission of these procedures, 
and no opinion should be expressed 
on the overall fairness of the finan- 
cial statements unless the auditor 
has satisfied himself by “other pro- 
cedures.” 





““__for Mr. Robinson.” She looked pointedly at the Treasurer. 





The Treasurer takes a phone call 


“I'd really prefer not to do it myself!’? The 
President was more than usually positive. 


‘Well, sir—’’ and the Treasurer never called 
the President ‘Sir’ except at times like this 
**__if you’d rather, I’m certainly willing to do 
it. If you hadn’t been going to Denver for the 
Convention—” he raced on past the other’s 
efforts to get a word in “‘—I would have gone 
automatically and—” 


“Oh, I know that, Charley!’’ the President 
broke in. “But look here—’’ and his smile 
belied the severity of his tone as he went on, 
“if you went, you’d collect the amount due, 
all right, but we’d probably lose the account 
as a customer—Yes, Miss Trevor?” The 
President’s question was toward his secretary, 
demurely poised at the half open door. 


“I have a call for Mr. Robinson.” She looked 
pointedly at the Treasurer. 


“I'll take it here,” the Treasurer said. 
“Go ahead, Charley.”” The President 
dropped into his chair. 


The Treasurer picked up the phone. “Yes?” 
he said. 


“Oh, yes, Don!” said the Treasurer. 


“Well, well,” said the Treasurer, “‘Denver, 
eh?” The President looked up at him suspi- 
ciously. 


‘“*That’s fine,” said the Treasurer. 


“T’ll have to let you know,” said the Treas- 
urer. “Thanks very much.” He hung up. 


“Well?” the President inquired. 
“Very well!” The Treasurer grinned at him. 


“Come on, out with it, Charley!” the 
President urged. ‘“‘You take a phone call here 
that breaks into our discussion of the Denver 
account, and it turns out to be something 
about the account, doesn’t it?” 


“I confess,”’ the Treasurer said with mock 
humility. “‘And I apologize for asking you to 
approach one of our overdue accounts! It 
seems that we are already represented by 
attorneys in Denver.” 





“Then you did find a good lawyer?” The 
President’s voice was eager. 


“No, I didn’t,” the Treasurer said. “‘But 
American Credit Indemnity did—or already 
had!” He laughed aloud. “That was Don, our 
Credit Manager,” he went on. “He says 
American Credit Indemnity has collected the 
Denver account for us! Don placed the account 
with them about a week ago, and they have a 
—- Department to take care of things like 
that. 


“The account not only paid up, but—” and 
he paused to let his final statement sink in 
“they want to duplicate their last order. 
We'll have to discuss terms with them—or do 
you want to handle that personally while 
you’re in Denver?” 


“T think I'll do just that,” said the President 
gravely. Then he and the Treasurer both 
laughed, to the great mystification of the 
President’s secretary, once again demurely 
poised at the half open door. 


A service Department for handling collec- 
tions is only one of 12 major benefits of 
American Credit Insurance. For your copy of 
a booklet, “A Preface to Profits,” write 
American Credit Insurance, Dept. 47, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


American 


Credit 


Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Companies Find Streamlining Brings 
More Benefit Than Overhead Cut 


HAIN reactions in the office set 
in once Management focuses on 
something better than expedient 

to get paperwork done efficiently at 
lowest cost. One improvement usually 
leads to another. The experience is a 
familiar one to many companies. At 
Stewart-Warner Alemite Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., it began with the 
problem of streamlining certain pro- 
cedures and culminated in more bene- 
fits even than the welcome lower 
overhead. 

From installation of a new visible 
record system that permitted con- 
solidation of perpetual inventory 
records and shipping order price in- 
formation at one desk, the company 
went on to solve the problem of speed- 
ing up computations with a new type 
of calculating machine which reduced 
the number of computations required. 
Major elements in the solution were 
the Shif-Dex Inventory System, manu- 
factured by Wilson Jones Company, 
and the Monro-Matic Duplex calcu- 
lator of Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 


“The experience related 
should be of value to other 
small business operations,” 
notes President G. C. Davis, 
Jr., “in illustrating how new 
equipment and procedures can 
be utilized to improve opera- 
tions and at the same time re- 
duce overhead costs.” 


“For a number of years prior to 
the installation of our new system,” 
the Stewart-Warner executive ex- 
plains, “we had been handling the 
maintenance of our perpetual inven- 
tory records and the pricing of our 
shipping orders on separate desks. 

“The visible record system setup 
for the inventory required nine visible 
card files, the maintenance of which 
was the responsibility of an inventory 
clerk. We also had a separate pricing 
desk at which our customer orders 
were coded, priced, extended and 
footed.” A similar division of duties 
was followed in the procedure for 
handling inbound orders covering re- 
ceipts from their sole supplier, the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation of Chi- 
cago. 


COMPACT SPACESAVING arrangement that resulted when Stewart-Warner Alemite 
Co., Kansas City, consolidated its perpetual inventory and pricing operations. In the 
changeover, the Monro-Matic Duplex calculator installation speeded up figurework by 
reducing the number of calculations required in costing. For recording information, the 
Shif-Dex visible record system, product of Wilson Jones Co., was adopted. 


“There were a number of distinct 
drawbacks to this system which we 
were desirous of eliminating,” the 
executive comments.: 

“In the first place, considerable 
physical effort was involved in 
making the postings to the then-used 
perpetual inventory record. The neces- 
sity of reaching up to pull out trays 
and return them to their original 
position, and of moving from side to 
side to work the total of nine cabinets, 
resulted in frequent complaints from 
the personnel operating the system. 

“On the pricing desk we were faced 
with a problem of continuous refer- 
ence to a number of different price 
books covering our different lines of 
merchandise, which made it at once 
very confusing and time-consuming 
when training a new pricing clerk. 


Sales Costing Unsatisfactory 


“Secondly, while we had provided 
for the actual costing of our receipts 
from our factory, we had not been 
able to work out a satisfactory 
method for the costing of our sales. 
The percentage costing method we 
had been using had not proved satis- 
factory since it was necessary to make 
substantial book inventory adjust- 
ments at the end of each year. Al- 
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though desirous of obtaining more 
accurate cost of sales figures by cost- 
ing each item on our invoices, we had 
labored under the impression that the 
only way in which we could accom- 
plish this was to hire an additional 
clerk for the purpose.” 

And lastly, “the failure of increased 
sales volume to keep pace with the 
parallel rise in overhead costs made 
it of the utmost, importance that we 
effect reductions in our operating 
overhead wherever possible. The pros- 
pect of combining our inventory and 
pricing desks was thus very attractive 
to us from this angle.” 


Double-Duty Card Designed 


Investigation of various inventory 
systems led to selection of the Shif- 
Dex visible record system manufac- 
tured by Wilson Jones Company and 
distributed locally by the Schooley 
Printing & Stationery Company. This 
system promised to be suited to their 
needs, greatly reducing the amount 
of floor space and the physical effort 
required to maintain the perpetual 
inventory records. 

“We designed and had printed spe- 
cial record cards to meet our individ- 
ual requirements, one of which was to 
provide on the inventory card spaces 











for entering the complete price struc- 
ture of each of the items we sell. To 
eliminate recopying the price infor- 
mation every time the original card 
was filled, we designed a _ supple- 
mentary card to fit over the original, 
yet leaving the latter, including the 
price information spaces, completely 
visible when posting.” (Accompany- 
ing linecut illustration shows the Shif- 
Dex inventory record card with the 
supplementary card superimposed.) 

There were additional knots to be 
untied. “Although we had discovered 
the means of consolidating our inven- 
tory and price information on a single 
set of records by use of the above 
system, we still were faced with the 
problem of speeding up the com- 
putations involved in pricing, costing 
and footing our customer orders.” A 
magazine advertisement directed at- 
tention to the new Monro-Matic Du- 
plex calculator, which offered the pos- 
sibility of reducing the number of 
computations required in pricing and 
costing operations. 


Mr. Davis outlines some of the 
ways the Monro-Matic calculating 
machine bypasses work steps, in- 
creases speed of computations. “By 
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STEW ART-WARNER ALEMITE CO. had Shif-Dex inventory record cards designed 
to meet the requirements of the combined inventory record and pricing system. To 
eliminate recopying of price data when the original card is filled, a supplementary 
card (superimposed in the illustration), fits over the original yet leaves completely 
visible the spaces for price information. 


splitting the ten-key board into two from the upper dials of the machine 


sections, we found we could run ex- 
tensions and accumulate totals on 
both selling prices and cost prices 
simultaneously. Most of our unit 
selling prices and cost prices do not 
exceed a total of five digits and, 
accordingly, we could enter both of 
them at the same time in the ma- 
chine, then insert the quantity as the 


and wind up with both footings in 
the topmost set of storage dials.” 
(The Monro-Matic Duplex accumu- 
lates extensions and multipliers while 
giving individual answers and indi- 
vidual multiplier proof. Separate 
dials, in which totals appear simul- 
taneously as extensions are made, 
eliminate transfers and extra opera- 
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Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 


multiplier, take off both extensions tions.) (Concluded on p. 32) 
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AL. POTTER Cc. H. CUNY 


E. B. MORAN P. R. GROSS 


D. F. MORRIS J. P. HOFFMAN 


INTRODUCING THE NEW LEADERS OF CHICAGO'S CREDIT EXECUTIVES 


With the National Association represented by its president, Paul J. Viall, 
treasurer of Chattanooga Medicine Co., and by Edwin B. Moran, vice presi- 
dent and assistant executive manager of NACM; by National director G. T. 


Thomas, Sherwin-Williams Co., and by Miss Antoinette Rehrauer of Peerless second vice president, Roger J 


Confection Co., the new officers and directors of The Chicago Association of 


NEW "CABINET" of the New York Credit & Financial Management Association goes into action, with 
newly elected president John B. Schoenfeld, vice president, Forstmann, Inc. (Clockwise, | to r): Barrett 
R. Tanner, secretary; Sidney A. Stein, president, Congress Factors Corp., assn. vice president; J. Joseph 
Brown, Catlin Farish Co., Inc., first vice president; Mr. Schoenfeld; Percy West, vice president, First 
National City Bank, assn. vice president; R. W. Weiler, assistant treasurer & general credit manager, The 
Texas Company, vice president; \.ortimer J. Davis, association executive vice president. 


CHARLES BITTMANN, retired treasurer of Cone Mills, New York, receives the 1956 Toppers Award for 
meritorious achievement in credit, from William Bode, assistant vice president of Commercial Factors 
Corp., club president. (L to R) John A. Yates, Wm. Iselin & Co., Inc.; Mr. Bode; George B. Moran, 
The Hanover Bank; Mr. Bittmann; Raymond J. Dougherty, North American Rayon Corp.; and Robert 
W. Griffith, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Sidney A. Stein, president, Congress Factors, paid tribute to Mr. 
Bittmann and the six previous recipients of the annual award: A. D. Whiteside, William Fraser, David 
E. Gottlieb, (the late) Ed. Addis, Jarvis Cromwell and David VY. Austin. 
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picture); Charles H. Cuny, United Air Lin 


} 


? 
Credit Men made their bows at the 60th arfnual meeting. The officers: Presi- 
dent, William M. Edens, Continental Iilinoig National Bank and Tru 
Chicago; first vice president, Paul R. Gross, United States Steel Corp.; 
. Burke, og Sporting Goods Co. (not in 
s, Inc., treasurer; and Clarence 


i 


JOHN S. MUDGE (right), head of the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association the last two years, is pre- 
sented with the Past President's Merit Award by 
S. J. Haider, NACM vice president. Mr. Nudes, 
in Spokane as coordinator and manager of the 
Sperry Division of General Mills for 26 years, 
served three years as trustee of the Spokane Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and a year as president, 
then president of the Merchants’ association, and 
is in his fourth year as a trustee of the latter. 
He is councillor of the Pacific Credit Men's 
organization. 


HONOR AWARD for outstanding national leader- 
ship in the credit profession is received by Henry 
H. Heimann, executive vice president, NACM, 
from Don Rose, master of ceremonies, at the 60th 
annual banquet of the Credit Men's Association 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Rose is columnist of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Harry Wilkin- 
son, assistant treasurer, John B. Stetson Co., is 
the association's new presidert. 


Co. of 


: 


R. D. SIRAG 





L. T. HADLEY 


P. J. VIALL W. M. EDENS 


MISS REHRAUER 


G. T. THOMAS V. A. BINGHAM Cc. W. BOWEN 


CHAIRMAN SIRAGUSA OF ADMIRAL OUTLINES TELEVISION PROSPECTS 


W. Bowen, First National Bank of Chicago, the association assistant treasurer. 

At the speakers’ table, left to right, were: Al. Potter, association executive 
manager; Mr. Cuny; Mr. Moran; chairman Gross of the membership com- 
mittee who presented the annual awards; Donald F. Morris, treasurer and 
controller, Goodman Manufacturing Co.; John P. Hoffman, vice president, 


Continental Illinois; Ross D. Siragusa, president and chairman, Admiral Cor- 
oration, who spoke on ''Prospects for the TV and Appliance Industry''; Leland 
. Hadley, Goodman Mfg. Co., association president incumbent; Mr. Viall; 
Mr. Edens; Miss Rehrauer; Mr. Thomas; Vernon A. Bingham, Macwhyte Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., councillor of the Chicago association; and Mr. Bowen. 


AMERICA'S opportunities overseas via the world 
trade fairs were discussed by Philip J. Gray, 
NACM foreign director, in addressing the Cleve- 
land Credit Women's Club. Miss Mary Fischer, 
fate) president, introduced him. (Cleveland News 
‘oto 


E. B. MORAN, NACM vice president, addressed a joint meeting of the 
Waterloo (lowa) chapter, National Assn. of Cost Accountants, and 
Assn. of Credit Men. (L to R) Cletus Pavelka, pres., WACM; Clifford Martin, 
= pres., both associations; Mr. Moran; Craig Mosier, secty. WACM; and 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY Paul W. Williams, Southern District of New York, was the speaker at a 
luncheon meeting at which méfibers of the Uptown Credit Club, New York, also met John D. Roeder, 
executive assistant U.S. attorney. (L to R) Nelson B. Hazeltine, secretary and treasurer; Mr. Williams; 
Edwin C. Fox, assistant vice president and credit manager, L. F. Dommerich & Co., Inc., executive 
chairman of the Uptown Credit Group; Mr. Roeder; and Alfred G. Ferris, assistant credit manager, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., and chairman of the Group's committee on law and legislation. The meeting 
was under the auspices of the committee on law and legislation. The Uptown Credit Group is an affiliate 
association of The National Federation of Textiles, Inc. Continuation of the close cooperation of the 
U. S. attorney's office was assured the credit executives. (Report of meeting is‘on page 32.) 


ONE of three groups in NACM’ Research Foundation's Credit Management 
Workshop at Brookline, Mass. (Reading clockwise) E. O. Mattson (back to 
es camera), Chas. Pfizer & Co., eee M. A. era ee Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass.; R. Johnstone, Norton ., Worcester; Olive M. Bennett, Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., Salem; Evelyn S. Olander, Sanborn Co., Cambridge; W. B. 
Sanderson, Morton Oil Co., Malden; L. E. Thompson, conference leader, asst. 
prof. of bus. adm., Harvard Business School, Boston; R. W. Sheedy, Southern 
States Cooperative Richmond, Va.; H. J. Lamb, exec. mgr., Boston CMA; 


aterloo 


obert Morris, pres., Waterloo chapter of the cost accountants. Mr. Moran J. F. Bertelson, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Long Island bey Oe 


pointed out the importance of close cooperation of credit executives and 
cost accountants in this period of tightened competition. 


Farley a Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Boston. Not showing: A. R. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Trends 


Central Credit Control? 


THE QUESTION of desirability of 
establishing a central credit control 
board to coordinate policies of “the 
many Federal agencies engaged in 
lending operations or in insuring or 
guaranteeing mortgages,” is one of a 
number of problems that should be 
taken up by a broad Congressional 
commission, say Dean G. Rowland 
Collins, director, and Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, research director, of the In- 
stitute of International Finance, New 
York University. 

Other subjects proposed for such 
study in their bulletin, “A New Ap- 
proach to Credit Control,” include 
the current system of commercial 
bank reserve requirements, discount 
and open market policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the question of 
restoring to the Federal Reserve 
Board the power to control con- 
sumer instalment credit and strength- 
ening its powers to regulate real 
estate credit and margin require- 
ments. More topics: the expanded 
role of mortgage debt, growth of 
contractual savings in the form of 
pensions, life insurance and annuities, 
operations of various types of sav- 
ings, lending and investing institu- 
tions, and reduction of inconsistencies 
between Federal and state control 
laws. 

To this, so far as imposition of 
consumer credit controls is con- 
cerned, the American Finance Con- 
ference warns that under such regu- 
lation automobile production would 
“slow up all the way back to the iron- 
mines.” In its Newsletter the Confer- 
ence recalls that Regulation W, under 
which as a wartime measure the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had set down 
payment and maximum terms for 
instalment sales of cars and goods, 
“did not slow down consumer spend- 
ing but simply channeled it into 
other directions and discriminated in 
favor of the cash buyer.” 


re 


in commerce } 











Chain Radar Tracking 


A $10 MILLION chain of 21 huge 
radar installations from Grand Ba- 
hama Island off Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, to the South Atlantic is being 
completed this year to permit check- 
ing the flight of supersonic rockets 
and missiles for the full length of the 
U. S. Air Force air research and de- 
velopment command’s Florida guided 
missile range. 

Eight islands are linked into the 
long-range continuous tracking radar 
stations, built by Reeves Instrument 
Corporation, subsidiary of Dynamics 
Corporation of America. 

And so we hop-skip another step 
into the electronics age. 


The Little Folk Get Hurt 


SPELLED ouT by United States 
Steel’s annual report are two basic 
“roots of the inflationary tendency” 
in the American economy: (1) the 
institution of industry-wide labor un- 
ions “striving to outdo each other in 
securing wage and benefit increases,” 
and (2) Government’s “full employ- 
ment” policy, whereunder “the money 
supply must be inflated fast enough 
to accommodate the inflating employ- 
ment cost, lest that mounting cost 
bring about its natural result of pric- 
ing some people out of their jobs, even 
though temporarily.” 

Pointed out are the handicaps of 
the Federal Reserve System in fulfill- 
ing its responsibility to maintain 
monetary policies that will “avoid 
inflationary ‘boom’ and reactionary 
‘bust.’ In wartime, the report says 
“this general purpose must be sub- 
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ordinated to the overriding ‘win the 
war’ purpose.” But now the general 
peacetime objective is “partially sub- 
ordinated to the policy of accommo- 
dating employment cost inflation.” 

Then comes this: “Many self-styled 
‘liberals’ constanily, if shortsightedly, 
indorse ‘easy’ money and protest any 
safeguarding tightening of money. 
It is a curious attitude, because it is 
the ‘little folk’ on fixed salary or 
pension, and with savings deposits or 
bonds and life insurance, who get 
‘hurt’ by decreasing buying power of 
the dollar.” 

Chairman Roger A. Blough re- 
ported 1955 sales set a record of 
$4097.7 millions; shipments rose to 
25.5 million tons (also a new mark), 
and earnings reached a yearly high 
of $370.1 millions, a 9 per cent return 
on sales. 


“Socialism” in Utilities 

GOVERNMENT is failing to protect 
free enterprise from spreading “so- 
cialism” in the public utilities field, 
delegates at the southeastern electric 
exchange conference in Boca Raton, 
Fla., were told by Harllee Branch, Jr., 
president of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and the Georgia Power Company. 
He charged that “advocates of sociali- 
zation have insinuated themselves to 
some extent into both parties.” 

Mr. Branch cited the plan for 
Niagara Falls power development by 
the State of New York, the Dixon- 
Yates “fiasco,” and procrastination on 
the Federal-private business partner- 
ship program. 


Quiet on the Labor Front? 


A RELATIVELY quiet year in collec- 


tive bargaining, with both manage- 
ment and labor “assuming a more 
responsible attitude,” is seen by John 
E. Gagnon, director of personnel, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 


Granta. Eectstad 


Midwest Business Moves Up 
After Early Leveling Siesta 


Business optimism in the Midwest 
strengthened in the second quarter 
despite a stable-to-declining level of 
economic activity in the early months 
of 1956, reports the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. Underlying the 
“new feeling of optimism,” notes the 
Bank in its “Business Conditions,” 
are: failure of auto sales cutback to 
spread to other lines, spending plans 
uncovered by recent surveys of both 
consumers and business, indications 
of increased federal spending in the 
coming fiscal year, and resumption 
of an uptrend in stock market prices. 

Construction spending is gaining 


momentum, according to the Bank, 


with the sharpest gains to come in 
nonresidential building, with indus- 
trial and commercial categories in 
the lead. Outlays for large office 
buildings, shopping centers and ware- 
houses,. electric power and telephone 
expansion, steel, cement and metal- 
fabricating construction are contrib- 
uting to the rising total. Some decline 
in residential housing starts in 1956 
is seen despite recent moves to ease 
mortgage credit. 


Half Billion General Electric 
Expansion in Coming 3 Years 


General Electric’s expansion plans 
call for an outlay of $500 millions 
in the next three years, President 
Ralph J. Cordiner told 3,600 share- 
holders at the annual meeting in 
Schenectady. This year’s expenditure 
will be $175 millions. 

New records were set for first- 
quarter sales, earnings and orders. 
Sales were $946,458,000, an increase 
of 14 per cent over the period a 
year ago. Net income totaled $54,- 
962,000, a 5 per cent increase, and 
income per share at 63 cents com- 
pared with 61 cents. Orders were 30 
per cent higher. 


British Marginal Businesses 
Find Going Rough in Quarter 


The difficulties of marginal busi- 
nesses in Great Britain grew in the 
fourth quarter of 1955 and “debt 
collecting agencies reported a con- 
siderably greater demand for their 
services during the closing quarter 
of the year, continuing the earlier 
trend,” notes Business Credit, Brit- 
ish monthly. 

The number of private individuals 
and one-man businesses going bank- 


rupt in the fourth quarter, 590, was 
the highest quarterly figure since the 
beginning of 1954, and the number 
of public and private limited com- 
panies compulsorily liquidated, 143, 
was the highest figure in two years. 


Mutual Fund Assets Go Over Top 


The 126 open-end member com- 
panies of the National Association of 
Investment Companies reported net 
assets of $8,059,297,000, as of Feb- 
ruary 29, the record in mutual fund 
history. This compares with $7,728,- 
429,000 at the end of January, and 
$6,453,899,000 a year earlier. In- 
vestors opened 12,648 new accumula- 
tion plans in February for quarterly 
or monthly purchases of shares in 
open-end concerns, compared with 
8,769 in the same period the year 
before. 


Investment Companies Course 


“Investment Companies” is the title 
of a new accredited college course 
introduced in the evening school of 
the Bernard M. Baruch school of busi- 
ness and public administration, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


Warehouse Sales Boost 
Profit Volume of Stores 


Warehouse sales have become 
highly’successful profit-volume build- 
ers for many department stores. Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, thirty stores reported success in 
the main with this type of promotion. 
Held not only in store warehouses 
but in auditoriums, sports arenas and 
other public places, the term “ware- 
house sales” has been the magnet, 
says Stores, official publication of 
NRDGA. One store cautioned: 
“Don’t run them too often and don’t 
‘kid’ the public; give them good 
value.” 


Department Stores Net Up 


Profits of 202 departmentized (de- 
partment and_ specialty) stores 
throughout the nation in 1955 showed 
net profits after taxes of 2.3 per cent 
of sales, a gain of 0.2 points over 
1954, with the largest increase by 
stores in the over-$10 million annual 
volume bracket, according to figures 
released by the Controllers’ Congress 


of the NRDGA. 


TRO EE Te ee ETS 
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CREDIT INSURANCE guarantees continued protection from 
the time your merchandise becomes an accounts receivable 
until the time the account is paid. 


For further information about this and other aspects of London 
Guarantee’s “blanket coverage” Credit Insurance, phone or 
write our credit department. A London Guarantee Representa- 
tive will show you how credit insurance can safeguard your 


company. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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ON THE 
Personal Side 


Karu R. VAN TassEL has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. He will 
direct the activities of vice presidents 
heading the company’s five major 
divisions: sales, manufacturing, re- 
search and engineering, personnel and 
controller. A graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, he 
had been 31 years with General Elec- 
tric Company, most recently as gen- 
eral manager of the Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory. 


RicHarp W. Row es has been ap- 
pointed general credit manager, An- 
chor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
Lancaster, Ohio. He began with the 
company 13 years ago, after earlier 
employment with the Ohio Crank- 
shaft Company and Hocking Valley 
National Bank, and had served in the 
treasury and credit departments be- 
fore becoming assistant general cred- 
it manager to the late H. J. Hamlin. 
Mr. Rowles studied in the American 
Institute of Banking and Ohio Uni- 
versity extension departments. 


Miss Marie Louise LANove has 
been named assistant credit manager, 
The Times-Picayune Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of The Times-Pica- 
yune N.O. States, and operator of 
radio station WTPS, all of New Or- 
leans. Miss LaNoue is a director of 
the New Orleans Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, past president of the New 
Orleans Credit Women’s Club, and 


now is serving her second year as vice 


MISS M. L. LENOUE W. R. MASON 


chairman of the National credit 
women’s executive committee. Her en- 
tire business career has been with the 
Times-Picayune; most recently she 
had been credit assistant. 


Joun E. HorrMann has _ been 
named executive vice president of 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. He began his 
banking career in 1913 and was 
credit manager. of Union National 
Bank of Kansas City before he went 
with City National in 1946, advancing 
to vice president of the latter organ- 
ization in 1949. In 1916 he worked 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City and had a desk in the same 
spot where his desk stands today. 

Mr. Hoffmann is a past president 
of the Missouri Valley Chapter, Rob- 
ert Morris Associates, a past director 
of the Kansas City Association of 
Wholesale Credit Men, and a director 
of Flour Mills of America. 


Mrs. Dorothy L. Hodges has been 
elected vice president and a director 
of Swind Machinery Company, Phila- 
delphia. She also continues as assist- 
ant treasurer of Mar Machine Tool 
Corporation, wholly owned subsid- 
iary. Mrs. Hodges began with the 
Swind organization in January 1953 
as a bookkeeper and shortly there- 
after was placed in charge of the 
accounting department. 


WitiiaM R. Mason has been ad- 
vanced to assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, Stratton- Warren Hardware 
Company, Memphis. He joined Strat- 
ton-Warren in 1933, and in 1945 was 
made credit manager. Mr. Mason is 
president of the Memphis Association 


of Credit Men. 


H. ZEcHAR is credit manager, Fyr- 
Fyter Company, Dayton, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Newton Stewart, who retired 
after 30 years with the company. 
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R. G. HARROP, JR. J. E. HOFFMANN 
E. C. WALKER has been appointed 
treasurer, Woodson & Bozeman, Inc., 
Memphis. He continues his duties as 
credit manager. Mr. Walker began 
his business career as a bookkeeper. 
He joined Woodson & Bozeman in 


1955. 


FRANKLIN L. FERO, treasurer, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, has ad- 
ditionally been named a vice presi- 
dent of the Canajoharie, N. Y. or- 
ganization. He has been a director 
since 1938 and treasurer since 1948. 


R. G. Harrop, Jr., has joined 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
in the newly created position of 
general credit manager. He will as- 
sist the corporation divisions with 
credit plans for distributors and deal- 
ers, and will help dealers to evolve 
customer credit plans. Mr. Harrop is 
a former assistant vice president of 
La Salle National Bank in Chicago, 
where he was in charge of business 
development. 


Norman W. NEtson has become 
vice president in charge of finance, at 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago. 


JEROME KAUFMAN has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Barth Smelt-’ 
ing Corporation and affiliated com- 
panies, Newark, N. J. He has been 
controller and credit manager of the 
company since 1946. He is a member 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants and the New York 
Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation. 











Neb M. FRENcH has been advanced 
to treasurer, McDonald Brothers 
Company, Inc., Memphis, from con- 
troller and credit manager. He began 
with the .company in 1945. Mr. 
French is a past president of the 
Memphis Association of Credit Men 
and Superzeb of the Zebra Herd, 
and is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, Mem- 
phis chapter. 


H. BarBEE Simpson has received 
promotion to vice president and di- 
rector of credit sales, The American 
Lubricants Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
He went with the company in 1950 
as credit manager, was made assist- 
ant vice president two years later. 
Mr. Simpson is a director of the Day- 
ton Association of Credit Men and a 
member of the N.A.C.M. Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, Dartmouth ’57. 


J. PREston MILLER has advanced 
from controller to assistant treasurer, 
Dexter Industries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He also is a director in the 
company. Mr. Miller, a certified pub- 
lic accountant, is president of the 
Grand Rapids Association of Credit 
Men. 


Rospert D. Row ann has been 
elected vice president, Dollar Savings 
& Trust Company, Youngstown, 


Ohio. Assistant vice president since 
joining the bank in 1946, Mr. Row- 
land is immediate past president of 
the Youngstown 


Credit Men. 


Association of 





R. D. ROWLAND 


H. B. SIMPSON 





JACK BECKMAN N. M. FRENCH 








B. F. Epwarps, JR., since 1946 vice 
president in charge of the loan super- 
vision department, Bank. of America 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco head- 
quarters, has assumed top responsi- 
bilities covering all phases of the 
bank’s loan and investment activities. 
Mr. Edwards is a past director 
NACM, a trustee of the Credit Re- 
search Foundation and a member of 
its committee on research, and past 
president of the Credit Managers As- 
sociation of Northern and Central 
California. 


Joun L. SCHLAFHAUSER has been 
appointed treasurer of Shaw-Perkins 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh school of business admin- 
istration. 


Jack BecKMAN has been promoted 
to general credit manager, Smith 
Brothers Manufacturing Company. 
His office will be in Carthage, Mo. He 
began with the Smith organization in 
St. Joseph in 1953 as assistant credit 
manager and two years later advanced 
to credit manager for the St. Joseph 
division. He is a graduate of St. 
Benedict College and Creighton Uni- 
versity. 


The Connecticut National Bank, 
Bridgeport, has advanced THEODORE 
I. WILKINSON and LeRoy F. SANFoRD 
to vice presidents, from assistant vice 
presidents. Mr. Wilkinson began in 
the credit department of the bank in 


1937. He is a past president of the . 


Bridgeport Association of Credit Men 
and of the Bridgeport ° Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Sanford joined the bank in 
1929, becoming manager of the 
credit department in 1942. He is a 
past president of both the Counecti- 
cut Association and the Bridgeport 
Association of Credit Men. He is a 
graduate of the National Institute of 
Credit and has taught this subject 
at the University of Bridgeport. 


Le Granp Hazarp has joined Am- 
bassador Factors Corporation, New 
York City, as credit mariager. Mr. 
Hazard has been identified with the 
textile and allied industries for many 
years. He was credit manager of 
Rusch & Company, factors, and most 
recently had been with Business Fac- 
tors Corporation. He is a member of 
the 475 Club and the Board of Ar- 
bitration of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 











J. L. SCHLAFHAUSER B. F. EDWARDS, JR. 


Rosert B. BiytH, concluding a 
year of service as assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in debt management 
policies and government financing 
operations, has been reelected vice 
president and senior investment of- 
ficer of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland. 


CLARENCE H. LICHTFELDT, con- 
troller, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, has been elected 
vice president. He joined the staff as 
auditor in 1935, becoming controller 
the same year. He is past president 
of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Frank M. Daucuety has been 
named vice president-treasurer and 
director, Peter A. Frasse & Company, 
Inc., New York City. A graduate of | 
the University of North Carolina 
(1927), Mr. Daughety began with 
Frasse in 1938 as controller, follow- 
ing association with a national public 
accounting firm and with the New 
York State Mortgage Commission. 
He became Frasse treasurer in 1955. 


Witutiam T. Waite, Jr., has been 
appointed controller for Booth Fish- 
eries Corporation and _ subsidiary 
companies. A certified public ac- 
countant since 1950, Mr. White was 
previously with Arthur Young & 
Company. He is a Navy veteran and 


' a graduate of Dartmouth College. 


Bookkeeping Machine 


For Sale 
NATIONAL 
Used 3000 Model Electric 
First Class Condition 


Reason for selling . . . change in accounting 
system. If you have need for an accounts 
receivable or payable machine, here is a. 


SELBER BROS. 


P. O. Box 1830, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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50 Years of Changing Business ‘‘Mores”’ 
Made Credit Triumph for Publisher 


VERY successful business enter- 
EK prise reflects the truism that 

certain fundamentals of man- 
agement policy and thinking are 
changeless however “mores” in credit 
practice may change. A playback of 
50 years of business activity of The 
World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, unfolds the workings of skill in 
human relationships, and flexibility. 

Mrs. Miriam T. Wall, since 1945 
credit manager of the publishing 
company, gives us a capsule view of 
company-and-credit development on 
the golden anniversary of the com- 
pany in the passing year. Projected 
in the half-century period are three 
major phases of change: the early 
period of one-man operation, then 
national operation, and, finally, ex- 
pansion to international markets. Ard 
from Mrs. Wall these kernels of per- 
sonal credit philosophy: 

“As in the popular song, ‘You've 
Got to Have Heart,’ so it is true in 
respect to extension of credit, partic- 
ularly in the book publishing field.” 
That “heart,” within the confines of 
sound business judgment, results in 


Salient tenets of credit action, 
based on a company’s _half- 
century of growth, are these put 
forth by credit executive Miriam 
T. Wall: 


Risk goes hand in hand with 
progress. 

Flexibility of the credit manager 
is essential to serve the inter- 
ests of company and accounts. 

Fit selling terms to prevailing 
conditions. 

A vigorous schedule of collection 
correspondence means better 
than satisfactory turnover of 
receivables. 

Non-stereotyped correspondence 
builds goodwill, promotes 
customer relationship. 

Credit-Sales cooperation is vital. 
The credit department can 
creatively boost sales by re- 
ferring potential prospects, 


addressing sales meetings, 
keeping Sales informed of 
standings. 


Attendance at credit conferences, 
and participation in local cred- 
it association and group ac- 
tivities, keep the credit execu- 
tive abreast of new techniques. 
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increased sales is affirmed by Mrs. 
Wall, who notes that “numerically 
speaking, over the years our accounts 
have increased some 2,000 per cent 
and foreign markets have expanded.” 


The Early Period 


“In the early days, manufacturer 
and customer were in close contact, 
business was largely with local 
printers, and much depended on 
human relationships. Mr. Alfred 
Cahen, founder of the business (now 
chairman of the board), had many 
friends in the trade who were quite 
ready to furnish ‘credit interchange’ 
information, chiefly by word of 
mouth. Even his competitors offered 
friendly advice. There existed an un- 
restricted openness of mind among 
his contemporaries a half century ago, 
and credit was extended generally ‘on 
faith.’ ” 

Branching out on a national scale 
in 1910 added no credit problems, 
“as we were dealing with large chain 
stores, mail order houses and well 
known gilt-edged risks.” In 1920 the 
real crisis was not the fire which 
almost completely destroyed the plant 
and paralyzed operations for more 
than six months, but “inadequate in- 
surance coverage,” which led Mr. 
Cahen to feel he was “broke.” 


* But goodwill built up through the 


years came to his rescue, and insur- 
ance settlement money applied to out- 
standing bills came back from one of 
the largest suppliers with the hearten- 
ing word: “You need this right now 
more than we do. No hurry. Pay when 
you can.” 

In 1928 began a new era: “Produc- 
tion expanded, new machinery re- 
quirements called for additional work- 
ing capital, which was always readily 
available to us at the bank. Ben D. 
Zevin (now president) joined the 
firm and sales have continued to in- 
crease. New markets and methods of 
distribution were found for the ever- 
growing list of books published by 
World; these include dictionaries, 
children’s books, books on arts and 
crafts, fiction, reference works, and 
the Bible (still the all-time best seller 
and we are the largest publisher). 
Although the result was wider distri- 
bution of the product, still we were 
selective in our accounts and had a 
minimum of collection problems.” 





















MRS. M. T. WALL 


In 1945 company growth led to 
establishment of a full-fledged credit 
department, in charge of Mrs. Wall 
with the aid of one assistant. Of the 
8,000 to 9,000 active accounts, 400 to 


500 show currently overdue balances. 


“The wide diversity of our list re- 
sults in an equally wide variety of 
customers on our ledgers,” she ex- 
plains. “One of our major credit 
problems is the individual in the busi- 
ness of selling Bibles, who more often 
than not is long on character but 
short on cash and know-how. While 
a fair portion of the customers we 
serve are one-man operations, we sell 
a great many jobbers and wholesalers, 
department, variety and chain stores, 
with orders varying from 50 cents to 
$50,000 or more. 

“Approximately one-fourth of our 
volume is done on dating during three 
peak selling periods of the year: 
Bibles at Easter; dictionaries, fall 
school opening; and juveniles at 
Christmastime. Therefore, credit 
worthiness must be carefully calcu- 
lated for the extended period granted. 
An additional factor is the greater 
size of the order. These seasonal 
datings have a direct bearing on our 
cash requirements for inventory 
which must be anticipated by Man- 
agement. 

“We have maintained what I con- 
sider a fairly indulgent policy at the 
outset of granting credit to our trade 
accounts, while a vigorous schedule 
of collection correspondence results 
in a much more than adequate turn- 
over of receivables.” 

She adds: “Credit department evo- 
lution as a major factor in producing 
profitable sales is in keeping with the 












RS. Miriam T. Wall, credit 

manager of The World Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, com- 
pleted several evening courses in 
Credit and allied subjects at West- 
ern Reserve University. She is a 
past president of the Cleveland 
Credit Women’s Club and served 
on the board of trustees of The 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. Other affiliations are the 
Women’s National Book Associa- 
tion and Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 





trend of private enterprise. Experience 
has shown that our sales manager is 
credit-minded to a degree, and I 
would be derelict in my duty if I 
failed to mention the fine spirit of co- 
operation which can always be 
counted on from other members of 
the sales force.” Mrs. Wall acknowl- 
edges indebtedness for her own sales- 
awareness to early training under the 
vice president in charge of sales, who, 
“believe it or not, also handled the 
granting of credit.” Later, credit be- 
came a treasury department function, 
“which was a step in the right direc- 
tion.” 


Clearing the Atmosphere for 
Accountants and Lawyers 


A statement by Secretary George M. 
Humphrey relating to practice before 
the Treasury Department by enrolled 
attorneys and agents “seems clearly 
to confirm the long-established prac- 
tice of enrolled agents before the 
Department and to make it clear that 
regulation of practice before the De- 
partment is within the exclusive 
province of the Secretary,” says an 
editorial article in the April issue of 
The Journal of Accountancy. 

It had been contended recently, 
the editorial explained, “that some 
phases of practice before the Depart- 
ment constituted the ‘practice of law’; 
that the state courts had power to 
regulate the practice of law; and that 
state courts, therefore, could properly 
prevent nonlawyers from doing 
things, in representing taxpayers be- 
fore the Treasury Department, which 
the courts held to be within the exclu- 
sive domain of lawyers.” 

The “Statement of Principles Re- 
lating to Practice in the Field of Fed- 
eral Income Taxation,” approved in 
1951 by the American Bar Association 
and the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, acquires additional prestige 


from-the Treasury Secretary's state- 
ment and from an opinion prepared 
by counsel for the Institute. The 
Journal adds: “These developments 
should provide a basis for ending the 
unfortunate controversies about tax 
practice.” 


Taxation Advantage to Savings 
Groups “Chokes Competition” 


With savings and loan associations 
estimated to be paying up to 300 per 
cent more return on savings than do 
commercial banks, factors entering 
into competitive advantage patently 
absorb commercial banking’s atten- 
tion. How much of the difference in 
ability to pay is due to the difference 
in federal income tax treatment re- 
ceived special attention from Gaylord 
A. Freeman, Jr., vice president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, in an 
address titled “Taxation as a factor 
in competition.” 

“The great disparity between the 
deductions allowed to loan associa- 
tions and those allowed to the banks 
is grossly unfair,” the commercial 
bank executive told bankers gathered 
in New York for the annual confer- 


ence sponsored by the savings and 
mortgage division of the American 
Bankers Association. “They can de- 
duct 100 per cent of income; we can 
deduct 10 per cent. They can build 
reserves of 12 per cent of share ac- 
counts; we can build reserves of 1 per 
cent of deposits. They can build re- 
serves of 12 per cent of loans, we can 
build reserves of 2.4 per cent of 
loans.” 

“We are in effect bearing a part 
of their share of the tax burden,” de- 
clared the commercial bank executive. 
Along with more equal opportunity to 
compete for savings, commercial 
banks are concerned with safety, Mr. 
Freeman said. More equitable tax 
legislation, if sought, should “strive 
for an increase in the reserves allowed 
to the commercial banks,” rather 
than “a reduction in the reserves 
allowed to the loan associations.” The 
allowance of a reserve of 4 per cent of 
loans, he said, would enable the aver- 
age bank further to increase its cap- 
ital funds, including reserves (by 
using the pretax rather than aftertax 
earnings) and at the same time in- 
crease the rate of interest paid to the 
saver by 50 per cent. 









complete series . 





TESTED AND PROVED e collection hehe o uate gets speedy re- 
sults a bad risks— 

I 3-stage letter = applies ¢ 3 ways to calm down customers 
increasing ae first | t let- 


forceful tena letter used to — 
collect accounts charged off as un- e¢ 5 letters to customers whose checks 


SUCCESSFUL IN 
ACTUAL USE ° 
Remember, all these successful 
letters are ready for you to 
use at once... and any one 
could easily be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you, not only in 
increased att jen but in 
time and eff credit 
men are enthusi instie ‘ie In “their 
praise of the ‘ eS Credit 
and Collection Letter Book 
eorge J. Schatz, Vice-Presi- 
dent of eee Factors 


collectible— 


to-do-it of making your letters 





, says: “This book 

not only ‘aaaties ‘know-how,’ tion Letter Book.” With 
oy also makes available dozens 

new credit and collection Nam 
loos ” And W. R. Dunn, Gen- | a 
eral = Manager of Gen- Address ........ 

eral Foods Corporation = | 
“This book is full o of the how | ees reais bs 


human, tactful and effective.’ 


use them FREE for 10 days! 


900 COLLECTION LETTERS 
THAT BRING IN THE MONEY! 


Ready-to-use for Quick Results 


HERE’S HOW TO PULL IN at CASH —get the ‘‘slow pays” off your books— 
without wasting time and money! Send today for a Free-Examination copy of the 
greatest group of credit and collection letters ever put between the covers of a single 


Ci State 
SAVE! Send $4.95 with this coupon and = will pay postage. Same return t 





Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book 


by JOHN D. LITTLE 


€ach and every one of the 500 letters in this new book has been thoroughly tested 
and proved successful. Each one is ready for you to use “‘as is” or with only slight 
variations to fit your particular needs. You'll find individual letters, as well as 
- dozens of openings and ‘“‘hooks’”’ to vary your approach... 
techniques and ideas ‘ready to go to work for you AT ONCE. 


Just a hint of the gold-mine of ideas you'll get: 
© simple gene Wai that brings © successful ways to collect from non- 


profit organizations — 
dozens of fresh variations on the 
tiresome ‘‘please remit’? theme— 


dunned for bills already paid — 


° letters to chronic “‘discount chisel- 


have “bounced.” 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL! Wy. not see for yourself how tremendonsly 


hel ful these great letters can be 
. the book Moday! 


work? Mail the coupon below for a Free-Examination copy of 


["———— MAIL THIS COUPON: NOW ——- = 
| PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. 5130-H1, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the ‘‘Complete Credit and Collec- 


or return the book and owe nothing. 


| 
in 10 days | will either remit $4.95 plus postage, 


privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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Modernizing the Office 
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New Equipment to Speed Producti 


Folds, Opens Letters 


B-282 Built to save space and work, 
FALTEX machine is a combined letter 
opener and folder. Folding produc- 
tion capacity is up to 10,000 sheets 
an hour. Conversion from a folder 
into a letter opener is made in less 
than a minute, says the manufacturer, 
LANSDALE PropucTs CORPORATION. 
The machine will fold several sheets, 
with or without staples, same or 
varied sizes or weights of paper. The 
unit has a pre-scoring device and can 
be equipped with a perforator for de- 
tachable coupons. All rotating parts 
are enclosed; feeding and stacking 
are automatic; speed is adjustable. 
Weight is approximately 50 lbs. 


Hand Printing Press 


B-283 The Monarcu HaAnp PREss, 
newly developed by Force Western, 
Inc., prints postcards, memos, labels 
and similar items. Solid rubber dies 
or interchangeable base lock rubber 
type are utilized. The press is made 
of cast aluminum for lightness and 
portability. Guides assure perfect 
alignment on paper or other material. 
Various size holders are available 
and the unit comes in two sizes, 314” 
x 644” and 314” x 834”. 


Copyholder Eases Strain 
B-284 More efficient reading and 


protection against eyestrain and op- 
erator fatigue are advantages claimed 
for the BK Pres-To-LinE Pedestal 
Copy Holder combination designed 
for bookkeeping, key punch and 
other business machines. The BK-52 
holds the reading material in a for- 
ward position, the natural reading 
position, in back of the machine. The 


Pedestal foot treadle for line spacing 
allows complete freedom of the 
hands. An additional accessory, avail- 
able on special order, is an easily 
attached utility tray. Pres-To-Line 
Corp. of America is manufacturer. 


Against Copywork Tedium 


B-285 Designed to lighten drudgery 
of copywork, the Edanbob Manufac- 
turing Company’s Kopy AID is a 
magnetized copyholder and guide 
which simply “pops” into any posi- 
tion. It is also useful when quoting 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further informa- 
tion regarding products described 
herein. Address MODERNIZING, 
Credit & Financial Management, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
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SEE 


on and Reduce Costs 


rae 


from complicated specification and 


rate sheets. The device securely holds 


up to six sheets of paper and can be 
used on either side of the desk to suit 
the operator. Both holder and guide 
magnets are of durable Alnico. Rub- 
ber-tipped knobs on the base prevent 
sliding and scratching. All-metal, it 
comes in green glare-proof finish. 
Overall dimensions (closed) are 


1214” x Q” x 34". 


Automatic Stapler 


B-286 All-new electric StapL-A-MATIC 
of The Staplex Company incorporates 
these advantages: capacity 5,000 
standard size pre-formed staples; re- 
loading in 2 sec. without tools; sta- 
pling reach adjustable to 914”, allows 
for stapling large-size booklets and 
folders at the centerfold. A calibrated 
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scale on the side insures accuracy. 
The Stapl-A-Matic cannot skip, re- 
peat or jam, and will staple just as 
fast as work is fed to it, says the 
manufacturer. The operator merely 
inserts the paper, cloth or other item 
to be stapled, in the machine. Plugs 
into any AC-110 volt outlet (DC 
models available). Weight 2314 lbs. 








Silent Calculator 


a 





Bian 


B-287 Recently introduced, Series C 
calculators of BuRRoucHs Corpora- 
TION feature exceptionally quiet op- 
eration, more attractive colors, and 
“picture window” dials for easy read- 
ing of results. Seven styles are avail- 
able: four electric and three hand- 
operated models. Rubber shock 
mounts support the calculating mech- 
anism in the Series C electric models, 
resulting in “whispered operation,” 
the manufacturer says. The two-tone 
color treatment, standard on all Series 
C styles, consists of an amber gray 
case and brown keyboard _back- 
ground, with brown and ivory col- 
ored keys, a restful color contrast 
easily harmonized with any office 
decor. Available in 5, 9 and 13-col- 
umn adding capacity. 


Self-Adhesive File Label 


B-288 Pressure-sensitive file folder 
labels of the AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL 
CoRPORATION do away with the old- 
fashioned watergum stickers, elimi- 
nating the messy moistening process. 
These tidy, self-adhesive, permanent- 
grip labels come in easy-to-type sheet 
form, ready to be rolled onto each 
file tab. Centering and marginal 
guides speed up the typing process. 
They are available in ten upper-bor- 
der colors for color-coded filing sys- 
tems, also in plain white. Developed 
primarily for file folders, these labels 
can be used as shelf and bin markers. 
















Economical Voucher Check 


B-289 New SPEEDISET VOUCHER 
CHECK of Moore Business Forms, 
Inc., is designed to provide all the 
special features for a particular ac- 
counting system at most economical 
cost. A standard lithographed prod- 
uct, the Speediset can be made in sets 
up to four parts, in 814-in. or inter- 
mediate widths. It is available with a 
phantom, a second color, and with in- 
ternal parts voided. Choice of Moore 
Safety paper colors, black or blue 
carbons, punching on paper only or 
paper and carbons, and prefix and 
suffix numbers and stub location are 
other components considered in in- 
dividual company applications. 








B-290 The tiresome task of indi- 
vidually collecting time cards is elim- 
inated with the Automatic Card Rack 
of INTERNATIONAL Business Ma- 
CHINES CORPORATION. The card col- 
lector feature permits all cards in 
the rack to be automatically collected 
in sequerice by a simple, upward slid- 
ing one-hand movement. The card 
collector can be locked in static posi- 
tion at the base of the rack to prevent 
unauthorized use. Molded of Styrene 
plastic, the new rack has widely 
spaced card pockets with offset iden- 
tification tabs for card location. 
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Electronic Sorter 


I 
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B-291 Remington Rand ELEecTRONIC 
SorTER handles punched-card cou- 
pons and stubs or 90-column cards 
with the same electronic ease and 
speed. Push-button simplicity assures 
instant selection of the column to be 
sensed, and: variable sequence, sort- 
ing 0-to-9, A-to-M and N-to-Z cards 
in any order. A complete alphabetic 
sort or a complete alpha-numeric sort 
is provided through 13 receivers for 
cards selected automatically, plus a 
14th receiver for non-selected cards. 
Photoelectric sensing, a Remington 
Rand exclusive, permits sorting of 
800 cards a minute with dependable 
accuracy, cutting down actual speed 
of card travel through sorter and re- 
ducing card wear to a minimum. 


More Adaptable Recorder 


B-292 An index system that uses a roll 
of index slips which pull through and 
tear off, and improved adaptability 
for conference and telephone record- 
ing as a result of increased high fidel- 
ity response, are advantages of the 
latest model Rex Recorper, TN 3, 
product of American Dictating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc. Other mechan- 
ical advances contributing to max- 
imum applicability and freedom from 
repairs include an OFF button that 
turns the machine on and off and 
automatically leaves the machine in 
neutral position, a quick review fea- 
ture that enables single word correc- 
tions, and input volume control which 
filters noise. 





STEWART-WARNER 


(Concluded from page 21) 





Investment in the new equipment, 
notes the chief executive, has enabled 
Stewart-Warner Alemite Company to 
accomplish the following objectives: 

(1) Workflow has been speeded 
and the number of computations re- 
duced by the consolidated operations. 

(2) Less physical effort and time 
are required in performance of the 
inventory and pricing operations. 

(3) Less floor space is required 
by elimination of the necessity of 
maintaining separate desks for the 
two operations. 

(4) More accurate accounting of 
cost of sales is achieved. 

(5) No additional personnel is re- 
quired. 

(6) Rapid amortization. The pay- 
roll savings have enabled the com- 
pany to amortize the investment in 
the new equipment in a period of ap- 
proximately seven months, and it is 
anticipated that the equipment will 
return its cost to the company every 
seven or eight months in the future. 


Printer Breaks Time-Jam; 
Saves One-Third in Figuring 
NOTHER illustration of the ad- 
vantages obtained with the Mon- 
ro-Matic Duplex in payroll and ac- 
counting calcula- 
tions is that of 
The Gray Print- 
ing Company of 
Fostoria, Ohio. A 
relatively small 
self - contained 
printing plant 
that employs 140, 
the Gray organi- 
zation does both 
offset and letterpress printing, as 
well as the creative artwork and all 
platemaking. 

“As a result,” says George A. 
Gray, secretary and _ purchasing 
agent of the company founded by 
his grandfather in 1888, “we have 
quite a diversification of operations 
and have combined in our payroll 
office also the cost accounting of 
finished jobs. This resulted in a 
congested time at the end of the 
month following the monthly balance. 

“When the Monro-Matic Duplex 
was introduced to us, we found we 
were able to save one operation on 
every individual pay, approximately 





G. A. GRAY 
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one-half hour per weekly pay period. 
We saved about one-third in figuring 
the cost of jobs, because the columns 
of figures are carried as a running 
total which does not have to be re- 
added when the job is completed but 
is automatically totaled on _ the 
Monro-Matic.” 

As a result of their experience the 
company has standardized on Monroe 
electric calculating and adding ma- 
chines throughout the office. 


Mass Courage Against 
Racketeering Is Urged 


(Picture in Pictorial Section) 


“Mass courage” against racketeer- 
ing within industry is urged by Paul 
W. Williams, U. S. Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York. 
“What is needed in New York City, 
to cope with the racketeers who seek 
to get a foothold here, is mass cour- 
age,” he told members of The Up- 
town Credit Group at a luncheon 
meeting arranged by its committee on 
law and legislation. “With state and 
local cooperation,” he said, “we are 
determined to stop racketeers from 
taking over legitimate business and 
legitimate unions.” 

The U. S. attorney called upon all 
of the business community and labor 
leaders and those who have been vic- 
timized to come forward and to stand 
with the federal, state and local prose- 
cutors in the fight against crime. “It 
is impossible for me as a single 
prosecutor, with one or two witnesses, 
to cope with the type of racketeering 
that you and I know exists,” he said. 

“You are in a very real sense fight- 
ing crime every day of your life by 
the very nature of the work you do,” 
he told the Group, an affiliated asso- 
ciation of The National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc. He commended the 
Group, which he said “in its 32 years’ 
existence has virtually eliminated the 
criminal type of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy.” 

The U. S. attorney touched upon 
the work of his office in the prosecu- 
tion of fraudulent bankruptcies and 
mail frauds. | 

At the speakers’ table were John C. 
Fredell, Jr., director of the Fraud 
Prevention Department, National As- 
sociation of Credit Men; Sidney A. 
Stein, president, Congress Factors 
Corporation, chairman, textile fraud 
prevention committee, NACM; Edwin 
B. Moran, vice president, and assist- 
ant executive manager, NACM; John 











EORGE A. GRAY is the third 

generation of the family to 
operate the printing plant in Fos- 
toria, Ohio. Founded by grand- 
father Gray in 1888, The Gray 
Printing Company now is headed 
by the author’s father, who is 
president. Mr. Gray prepared for 
his business career at Oberlin 
College. Graduated in 1940, he 
spent four years in the Army, 
two of them as writer of training 
manuals for the armored force. 
Away from graphic arts and 
management, he likes singing, 
instrumental music, played bas- 
soon in national champion VFW 
senior band ten years. 








D. Roeder, executive assistant U. S. 
attorney; Mortimer J. Davis, execu- 
tive vice president, New York Credit 
and Financial Management Associa- 
tion; Joseph C. Locastro, vice presi- 
dent and credit manager, Commercial 
Factors Corporation, chairman, ex- 
ecutive committee; Albert G. Ferris, 
assistant credit manager, Deering 
Milliken & Company, chairman of 
the committee on law and legislation. 
Edwin C. Fox, assistant vice president 
and credit manager, L. F. Dommerich 
& Company, Inc., is executive chair- 
man of The Uptown Credit Group. 


NOMA Releases Standards for 
Office Equipment, Bank Checks 


Three new office standards released 
by the National Office Management 
Association under its program to 
bring standardization to the office 
field concern (1) specifications for 
bank checks; (2) basic sheet and 
stock sizes for bond papers and index 
bristols; (3) checklist of machine 
features for selecting a descriptive 
accounting machine. 

Since 1947 NOMA has been a 
leader in the program to bring the 
benefits of standardization to the of- 
fice field, an endeavor which has the 
indorsement of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. In addition to the 
three new standards, NOMA previ- 
ously released 16 standards for the 
office. These include dimensions of 
desks and tables for general office 
use; office lighting practices; specifi- 
cations for adding machine paper 
rolls. Copies of the standards that 
have been established may be pur- 
chased from the National Office Man- 
agement Association, 132 W. Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 















KEEPING INFORMED 


THE Seconp Hoover Commission — 

Everyone in business has a stake 
in the recommendations because one 
mandate was that the commission 
study government operations compet- 
itive with private business. Highlights 
of its 362 recommendations appear in 
the booklet. New York Chamber of 
Commerce, 65 Liberty Street, New 
York 5. 


How To Make Sates APPOINTMENTS 

By TELEPHONE—A 24-page book- 
let containing tested telephone ap- 
proaches and stimulating ideas for 
salesmen in all fields. Write Boyce 
Morgan Associates, Inc., 1800 H St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE Seconp R—A 13-page booklet 

suggesting six steps anyone can 
take to write more clearly and im- 
prove your handwriting. Free. Write 
to Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G 
St., N. W. Washington 3, D. C. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SMALL Lt- 

‘BRARY is a 16-page booklet on how 
to set up and run a small public school 
or company library. Write to Gay- 
lord Bros., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse 
1, N. Y. Single copy free, if requested 
on business letterhead. 


How Our Macazines ContRrIBUTE TO 

BETTER MarKETING. This booklet 
is a brochure presentation of a three- 
part panel discussion before the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, by 
the public relations committee of 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
Inc. 15 cents a copy. 


Hanpy REFERENCE GuipE, Govern- 

ment booklet on the new minimum 
wage law, explains coverage, exemp- 
tions, overtime. Free. Write Wage- 
Hour Division, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 14th St. and Constitution Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 


write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 





Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


512—“Triple-Duty” collection notice 
combines in one piece the outgoing 
envelope, collection notice and reply 
envelope, all-in-one feature to cut of- 
fice handling and mailing costs. Sam- 
ple collection notices’and descriptive 
literature are offered by manufac- 
turer, Triple-Duty Envelope Corp., 
affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Co., Inc. 
Write us for yours. 


v 


513—“So You’re Moving,” 16-page 
booklet of North American Van 
Lines, Inc., gives helpful tips on pack- 
ing, loading and protection of house- 
hold goods, for personnel about to be 
transferred. 
, 

514—More_ uses for the dry- 
process photocopier and features of 
the Dri-Stat combination printer and 
processor for copying from books are 
described in an 8-page brochure of 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 


v 


515—“The New Tape-File System” 
catalog of Dresser Products, Inc., de- 
scribes auxiliary equipment, filing 
containers and envelopes that solve 
problems of filing re-usable data 
tapes. 
v 

516—“Time and Office Work” de- 
tails about time-engineered office 
record systems and equipment are 
given in the Shaw-Walker 36-page il- 
lustrated booklet. For copy, write us. 


v 


517—How music-conditioned offices, 
banks and plants improve employee 
and customer relations is explained 
by Muzak Corporation. Write us for 
descriptive literature. 


v 


518—“Able Labels’ for every sell- 
ing, shipping, marking or advertising 
purpose, by Allen Hollander Co., in- 
clude carbon-interleaved and adhe- 
sive-back types. Samples, literature 
on request. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PsycHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT—By 
Mason Haire, $4.75. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


e A study of human relations in 
business and behavior that underly 
specific industrial problems, covering 
motivation, learning, perception, at- 
titudes, communication, leadership, 
training, productivity and organiza- 
tion. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


Hanpsook oF Business Letrers—By L. F. 
Frailey, 1301 pages, $10.00. Prentice-Hall. 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Anyone who will study this comprehensive 
book cannot help adding a punch to his 
letters. It is interesting as well as informa- 
tive reading. Liberal space is given to sales 
letters, letters of goodwill, adjustments. 
and credit and collection, as well as othe1 
types of business correspondence. 


Tue Proxy BatrLe—Challenge to Manage 
ment-Stockholder Relations. By Prof. W. 
G. Broehl, Jr. Published by the Amos Tuck 
School under a grant from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. 1955. 20 page booklet. 
—Publicity given to proxy contests in re- 
cent times has crowded out some of the 
more fundamental issues in the struggle for 
corporate control. In this article, problems 
of management-owner relations are analyzed 
and the motives, methods and ethics of con- 
testants in the proxy struggle are examined. 
Bibliography for additional reading is in- 
cluded. For copy write Dean Arthur R. 
Upgren, The Amos Tuck School, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


PLANNING FOR ELECTRONICS IN BuSsINESS— 
A research report prepared by Herbert F. 
Klingman for Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16. January 
1956. 122 pages; paper cover. $4.00. This 
should be a most useful guide to executives 
of medium-to-small sized businesses con- 
fronted with the question of whether their 
operation is large enough to warrant serious 
investigation of electronic data processing 
for their business. From early studies in 
1949, through formation of a research di- 
vision in 1954 and the selection of equip 
ment, the experiences of the Port of New 
York .Authority in preparing for its first 
EDP equipment are summarized. The in- 
stallation is to be made this year. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_ indi- 
cated, Please order from your 
book store or direct from the 
publisher. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Checking Account Kited 


Technical objections by the de- 
fendant failed to prevent a conviction 
of fraudulent operation of a com- 
pany’s checking account credit as un- 
earthed by a bank examiner, in 
Deschenes v. United States, 224 F. 2d 
687 (1955). 

A public accountant was employed 
by an electric company at Hutchinson, 
Kan., which lacked funds for payroll 
and other expenses. In Bison, Kan., a 
relative of the accountant agreed to 
provide the company with his per- 
sonal checks in return for checks of 
identical amounts. With periodic de- 
posits of his checks at a Hutchinson 
bank the company would get credit 
for the interim period of clearance of 
his checks through the mails and bank 
routine and delivery back to the bank 
in Bison. The relative deposited the 
company checks to cover as the Bison 
checks arrived in his city. 

From March to September, the 
state bank examiner found, the kited 
checks totaled $713,350, the largest 
overdraft $14,155. 

The court said the objective of 
the plan was to get checking account 
credit, a thing of value, and that the 
scheme was predicated upon the time 
lapse in the routine transfer from one 
bank to another, and therefore was in 
violation of the mail fraud statute. 


Raised Check Payments 


When a bank made no effort to in- 
troduce in evidence certain raised 
checks (Pacific Coast Cheese Co. v. 
First National Bank, 286 P. 2d 353 
(1955), the supreme court of Cali- 
fornia reversed a lower court decision 
and the bank was the loser in an 
action brought by a depositor com- 
pany to recover amounts deducted 
from its account by the bank that had 
made the payments on the raised 
checks. In addition, the company had 
asked damages for injury to credit 
when the bank refused to accept the 
company’s checks on a plea of lack 
of funds. 

A bookkeeper had raised the 
amounts in running the checks 
through a perforating machine, after 
the manager had signed the checks. 

“The checks were not introduced 


in evidence and defendant did not 
avail himself of this means of sustain- 
ing its burden of showing due care,” 
said the court. The bank, having 
made payments on the older checks, 
was responsible to show affirmatively 
that the loss was not caused by its 
negligence. 


Limited Access 


A surety indemnifying a bank 
against employees’ misconduct has 
limited access to the reports of na- 
tional bank examiners, said the U. S. 
court of appeals, fifth circuit, Ala- 
bama. [Overby v. United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Co., 224 F. 2d 


The world owes no one a living. 
Every man was born with the God- 
given right to partake of the 
world’s goods according to his 
talent. When one denies himself 
this right of purposeful opportu- 
nity, through laziness and lack of 
initiative, he sins against himself 
as well as his fellow man. 

Richard L. Spahr 


Consumers Credit Co., Lewistown, 
Pa. From an address at a high 
school assembly. 


158 (1955)]. The bank had brought 
suit against the surety, alleging 
breach of an indemnifying bond. The 
latter said that it could show, if cer- 
tain documents were made available, 
that the bank knew of the dishonest 
acts of the employee and had failed to 
supply written proof of loss within six 
months of its discovery. The bank 
president said the acting controller of 
currency had advised that his cor- 
respondence and the examiner’s re- 
ports were privileged and therefore 
the president refused to produce 
them. 

The district court ordered dismissal 
of the bank’s suit unless the docu- 
ments were produced in 30 days. The 
circuit court of appeals changed the 
order, noting that the claim of pri- 
vilege would be breached beyond the 
protection of the appellate court if 
anything inimical to public interest 
were made public. The circuit court 
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therefore ordered the surety to pie- 
pare detailed written requests to the 
bank president to produce or attach 
authenticated copies of only such parts 
of the documents as would be perti- 
nent to the suit. 


Post-Bankruptcy Interest 


Interest and tax penalties do not 
continue to accrue after the filing of 
a petition, whether in bankruptcy or 
in an arrangement proceeding, ac- 
cording to a ruling handed down by 
the United States court of appeals for 
the second circuit, which reversed a 
decision of the referee and the dis- 
trict court, in the matter of National 
Foundry Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

Litigation involved a claim of the 
director of internal revenue to post- 
bankruptcy interest and penalties as- 
serted for the first time about three 
months after the entry of the order 
confirming the plan of arrangement. 
Under the terms of the plan all of the 
claims of the director with interest 
down to the date of the filing of the 
petition were paid on confirmation. 
About three months after confirma- 
tion the director asserted a claim and 
issued a warrant for the payment of 
post-bankruptcy interest and penal- 
ties, that is, interest from the date of 
the filing of the petition to the date 
of payment, and also penalties for 
failure to pay, timely, the same claims 
that were asserted in the arrangement 
proceeding. Max Schwartz, of 
Schwartz, Rudin & Duberstein, rep- 
resented the debtor. 


Closing-Out Sale 


Pennsylvania’s Fair Trade Act pro- 
vides that every such contract allows 
sales below the minimum price in a 
closing-out sale where the the seller 
is discontinuing a line. The court re- 
fused to grant relief to Benrus Watch 
Company when it tried to enjoin a 
retailer under its contract, which 
provided that in the closing out of 
the line the retailer must resell his 
remaining stock to Benrus at either 
the cost to the retailer or the then 
current wholesale price, whichever 
was lower. The retailer was a non- 
signer, but nonsigners are bound by 
the law. However, as stated, below- 
minimum sales on close-outs are 
permitted under the state law. [Ben- 
rus Watch Co. v. Frankel, Pa. C. P. 
Ct., Lehigh City]. 





Credits Management Role Is as Large as He 
~ Makes It, Kansas City Clinic Speakers Agree 


HE MANAGEMENT ROLE of 

the credit executive “is as large 
as his own estimate of the importance 
of credit as a tool.” This concept, 
from Dean Ashby, credit sales man- 
ager of The Fair, Fort Worth, was 
implemented to today’s maximum in 
practicable suggestions for greater 
service, by speakers in the Kansas 
City Credit Clinic series. 

Field trips, made alone or with 
salesmen, were advocated by more 
than one speaker. 

Frequent visits “give not only first- 
hand acquaintance with the manage- 
ment of the various businesses on 
which you call,” said John R. Muel- 
ler, assistant to the treasurer, Car- 
penter Paper Company, Omaha, “but 
also give you the pulse of the com- 
munity or area.” Credit lines, he 
added, have been increased sub- 
stantially after a credit man’s per- 
sonal call, or conversely, reduced or 
withdrawn. 

Shifting to examination of daily 
problems such as collections, un- 
earned discounts and risk analysis, 
specialists sighted horizons for the 
morrow. 


Some Factors to Watch 


V. A. Bingham, general credit 
manager, The MacWhyte Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., who is a former 
president of The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, pointed to these ele- 
ments as meriting careful watch by 
business: “Avoid charging all that the 
traffic will bear . . . Credit and finan- 
cial managers have a very definite 
responsibility in the extension and 
character of the consumer debt. . . 
Credit management, together with 
governmental buying agencies, must 
give continuous attention to the im- 
proved handling of all inventory 
problems.” 

“The construction of a statement 
of source and use of funds as a result 
of periodic comparison of balance 
sheets is valuable in showing the pos- 
sible diversion of working capital in- 
to fixed assets or the possible ex- 
cessive use of creditor’s capital to 
invest in accounts receivable, exces- 


sive inventory or in fixed assets,” 
said M. C. Roberts, divisional treas- 
urer, Tidewater Associated Oil Com- 
pany, Tulsa. 

“Use the result of your analysis to 
help your sales force direct its efforts 
toward greater sales and greater prof- 
its,” the petroleum executive said. 
He said some clues to look for in 
information gathered when an ac- 
count declines financial figures are: 
(a) Possible income tax trouble or 
other tax difficulty; (b) Account or 
agent or equipment possibly involved 
in an accident which might result in 
damage claims or suits; (c) Is ac- 
count involved in a divorce action, 
wherein knowledge of his financial 


had attention from L. T. White of 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., New 
York. “Credit men should become 
more than judges of credit and col- 
lectors of bills,” he said. “For those 
who use business credit they should 
teach how capital can be raised. 
Credit managers should become finan- 
cial advisors and management con- 
sultants.” 

“The expert credit manager, by 
comparison, does much better per- 
centagewise than an expert sales- 
man,” said Mr. Ashby in his talk on 
“Collection Procedures and Tech- 
niques,” because “hardly any sales- 
man can sell 50 per cent of his pros- 
pects, while a credit manager in most 





If you make your job important, it is quite likely to return the favor. 


status would be helpful to his es- 
tranged spouse? (d) Other difficulty 
which the account hopes prospective 
creditors will not uncover. 

Where salesmen are available and 
properly trained for collection pur- 
poses, every assistance should be 
given them, such as copies of letters, 
past due lists, and forms with which 
to report collections, declared Mr. 
Mueller. Recommended by him was 
the Helen Sommers booklet, “Psy- 
chology in Credit Letters.” 

Guidelines related to training, over- 
all policy, credit policy, collection 
policy, planning, classifying debtors, 
and unearned cash discounts. As for 
accounts turned in for collection, 
“credit men quite often lose sight of 
the fact that these accounts represent 
company assets,” said Mr. Mueller. 
“The potential recovery should not be 
overlooked. Too few credit men today 
take enough interest in distressed 
debtors to get sufficient information 
on which to make a justifiable deci- 
sion on compromise settlements,’ ar- 
rangements under Chapter XI of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and other legal cases 
wherein they are asked to settle for 
less than 100 cents on the dollar.” 

In a discussion of customer rela- 
tions, the role of the credit executive 


—Fireman’s Fund Record 


cases collects as high as 98 or 99 
per cent of his accounts.” 

The credit clinic series, comprising 
four consecutive weekly sessions, was 
sponsored by the Kansas City Whole- 
sale Credit Association, the Retail 
Credit Association of Kansas City, 
and the Banks of Greater Kansas City, 
with the University of Kansas Exten- 
sion. H. M. McDonald, regional credit 
manager, Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Kansas City, president of the 
Kansas City Wholesale Credit As- 
sociation, presided. 


Credit Women’s Association 
Featured in Toledo Blade 


The 16th anniversary and installa- 
tion dinner of the Credit Women’s 
Club of Toledo won feature-type 
publicity in the Toledo Blade. Find- 
ing much to credit to the. credit 
women, the Blade columnist called 
attention to the chairman of the 
National credit women’s executive 
committee, Antoinette Rehrauer, and 
her talk, which was based on Ben 
Franklin’s Advice to a Young Trades- 
man: “Time is money.” Miss Reh- 
rauer’s theme was titled “What Time 
It It?” Two pictures of the installa- 
tion proceedings were published. 
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Leister Toledo Association Secretary; 


Zimet Resigns to Head New Company 


IRVIN ZIMET J. R. LEISTER 
RVIN M. Zimet, since 1952 sec- 
retary-manager of The Toledo 
Association of Credit Men, has re- 
signed to become president and gen- 
eral manager of the newly formed 
Central Distributing Company, a con- 
solidation of three Ohio companies: 
People’s Supply Co., Logan County 
Buyers and Crawford Supply Co. 
Management and purchasing func- 
tions will be handled in Bowling 
Green. 
Mr. Zimet began association work 
with the Cleveland unit in 1947, in 
the collection department, and _ be- 


came manager of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau the following year. 


H. L. Welch Retires, Active 
In St. Louis: and Nationally 


Harvey L. Welch, who began his 
career as office boy in the bank, has 
retired as vice president and loan 
officer of the First National Bank, St. 
Louis. Mr. Welch is a past president 
of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men (1926-27), was director of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
from 1935 to ’39, and is a past pres- 
ident of the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. He began his career with the 
Mechanics-American National Bank, 
advancing to credit department man- 
ager. Following the merger with the 
St. Louis Union and Third National 
banks, to form the First National 
Bank, Mr. Welch became credit de- 


partment manager there. 


San Francisco State Joins 


San Francisco State College has 
joined 64 colleges and universities 
cooperating with the National Insti- 
tute of Credit and the local associa- 
tions, National Association of Credit 
Men, in developing college training 
programs in credit management at 
the day and evening sessions. 





AMES R. Leister has been named 

secretary-manager of The Toledo 
Association of Credit Men, to suc- 
ceed Irvin M. Zimet, resigned. Before 
joining the Toledo staff two years 
ago, he was active in association af- 
fairs, having served as a member of 
the board and president of the Serv- 
ice Corporation. He is a long-time 
Zebra. 

Becoming interested in credit work 
while a student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mr. Leister subsequently was 
associated with LaSalle’s, Gulf Refin- 
ing Co., Dun & Bradstreet, and Ger- 
linger Equipment Co., all of Toledo, 
in various credit and treasury capac- 
ities. 


Conscience Has a Long Memory 


Or, The Honor of a Credit Man 


For the sixth “C” of Credit, we 
offer Conscience. The story opens with 
the receipt recently of an $1100 check 
by the Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland. For explanation it sent the 
company back to files closed more 
than 20 years ago. 

Flashback to 1921: The credit man- 
ager of a Minnesota wholesale grocery 
embezzled $2,000 from his employer. 
As the insurer, F. & D. reimbursed the 
employer for the loss, then took the 
customary steps of trying to recover 
from the embezzler. An agreement was 
reached by which each month the 
former credit manager would repay to 
the insurance company a little of the 
amount he had stolen. In 1927, after 
$900 had been repaid, the man dis- 
appeared. Periodic searches failed 
and in 1935 the case was closed, the 
loss written off as uncollectible. 

With the check was a letter which 
read: 

“It has taken me a long time to 
close this account, but I made up my 
mind I’d do it before I got too old to 
work. Thank you for your patience 
and consideration.” 

Credit principles, once instilled, are 
never forgotten. 


Competition is the life of 
trade—and the death of top 
executives who haven't 
learned how to meet it. 
—Anonymous 
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Neither Boom Nor Bust Ahead, 
Dr. C. D. Smith Tells Rotary 


“No boom or bust but a good out- 
look for business” is indicated in the 
months ahead, despite probable con- 
tinuation of credit tightening and a 
possible adjustment period in the 
coming months. 

Thus summarizing the business pic- 
ture for members and guests of the 
Norwalk (Conn.) Rotary Club at a 
luncheon meeting, Dr. Carl D. Smith, 
managing director of the Credit Re- 
search Foundation, NACM, and con- 
sultant to the Graduate Schools of 
Credit and Financial Management at 
Stanford and Dartmouth, discussed 
the role of credit and its management 
in the changing economic conditions. 

“Few people realize that 96 per 
cent of all business done in the United 
States in one year is done on credit,” 
he said, adding that he was referring 
not to the “dollar a week type of cred- 
it,” but to the “confidence that every 
businessman displays in the negotia- 
tions with his business associates.” 


Two Graduate School Faculty 
Members Given New Honors 


Two faculty members of the Gradu- 
ate School of Credit and Financial 
Management, Richard W. Lambourne 
and Louis Duenweg, have been dis- 
tinguished with appointment to new 
positions. 

Mr. Lambourne, a partner in the 
San Francisco investment firm of 
Dodge and Cox, has been appointed 
treasurer of the Ford Foundation. A 
member of the faculty of the Stanford 
Graduate School of Business, he for 
the last two years has taught the 
Financial Management Seminar, a 
third-year course, in the Stanford sec- 
tion of the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. Duenweg, director of training 
services for The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany and third-year faculty member 
at the Dartmouth section of the 
Graduate School, is a member of a 
five-man team working with the Euro- 
pean Productivity Center, part of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. Based in Paris, the team 
is working with European industrial, 
educational, and government groups 
in training in the human relations 
field. Mr. Duenweg taught the Grad- 
uate School course in Development of 
Executive Leadership. 
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Orren H. Judd, Tacoma, Dies; 
Became NACM Director in °55 


Word has come at presstime of the 
death of Orren H. Judd, 61, a direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Credit Men and 
treasurer and 
credit manager of 
West Coast Gro- 
cery Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Judd, who 
had been elected 
to the national 
board of direc- 
tors last year at 
the 59th Credit Congress, in Chicago, 
was for 24 years a member of Na- 
tional and of the Tacoma Association 
of Credit Men. He served on the legis- 
lative committee of National. 

Mr. Judd had been president of the 
Council of Credit Men’s Associations 
of the Pacific Northwest, member of 
the executive committee and chair- 
man of special committees, North- 
west Council. In the Tacoma associa- 
tion, offices held had included coun- 
cillor, president, vice president and a 
director. 

He also had 24 years of service 
with West Coast Grocery Company, 
one of the original incorporators of 
the Tacoma Association of Credit 
Men and the Wholesalers Association 
of Tacoma in 1905. 

Mr. Judd received his education in 
higher accountancy, law and sales- 
manship from the LaSalle University 
extension division. He is survived by 
Mrs. Judd and their son. 





O. H. JUDD 


G. W. Rhodes Heads Southeast 


Petroleum Credit Association 


Grady W. Rhodes, Standard Oil of 
Kentucky, Birmingham (Ala.), has 
been elected president of the South- 
eastern Petroleum Credit Association. 
Other officers elected at the annual 
meeting in Asheville, N. C., are 
Michael Putman, Pure Oil Company, 
Birmingham, vice president, and R. 
L. Dading, Shell Oil Company, New 
Orleans, secretary-treasurer. Rita 
Robinson, Mid-South Oil Div., The 
Pure Oil Company, Memphis, is pub- 
licity chairman. 

Named directors: A. F. Baxter, 
Esso Standard Oil Co., Charlotte; 
P. A. Payne, Sherrill Oil Co., Pensa- 
cola; Clifford A. Smith, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., Jacksonville; and W. C. 
Vickers, Orange State Oil Co., Miami. 





Reduction of Farm Production Costs 
Needed, Heimann Tells N.W. Leaders 


Concentration on reduction of 
farmers’ production costs, especially 
the tax burden on their real estate, 
and more attention to new methods 
to distribute surplus products should 
be basic factors in the solution of the 
farm problem, Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president, National 
Association of Credit Men, keynote 
speaker, told the Pacific Northwest 
Conference of Credit Executives, in 
Seattle. In his address the N.A.C.M. 
executive pointed out that “on a per 
capita basis the farmer’s drop in in- 
come has not been so severe as some 
politicians would have you believe,” 
because “the constant decrease in 
farm population has meant that the 
declining farm income is distributed 
among fewer farms.” 

Under the general theme, “Look- 
ing Ahead in Business,” financial 
editors of leading Northwest news- 
papers participated in a panel dis- 
cussion at the second day’s session. 
Also a speaker was Dr. Weldon B. 
Gibson, director of economic re- 
search, Stanford Research Institute. 
Government-business and manage- 
ment-labor brought discussions by 
State Senator John Ryder (Wash.), 
Paul P. Ashley, attorney, and Pro- 
fessor Harry Blythe, college of busi- 
ness administration, University of 
Washington. Under 
Commerce W. Walter Williams was 
luncheon speaker. 

A full day of the 34th annual con- 
ference was given to Industry Group 
meetings, with 11 groups participat- 
ing. Ralph H. Lamont, Smith Can- 
nery Machines Co., Seattle, was con- 
ference general chairman. President 


Turn On the Spigot 


“If prosperity is purely a mat- 
ter of turning on the spigot, why 
be content with a measly 3 or 4 
per cent annually?” asks Her- 
bert A. Leggett in Valley Na- 
tional” Bank’s “Arizona Prog- 
ress.” (He had pointed out that 
most forecasters regard the next 
decade as “just a breeze,” with 
the chief argument merely con- 
cerning the rate of growth.) 

“Why not 10, 25 or even 100 
per cent? This is known as the 
‘Let’s - Not - Settle - for-Peanuts- 
When-We-Can-Have-Caviar’ The- 
ory,” he adds. 


Secretary of’ 


of the host Seattle Association of 
Credit Men is M. C. Geddes, vice 
president, Peoples National Bank of 
Washington, Seattle. Associations in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Brit- 
ish Columbia were represented. A 
meeting of the Council of Credit 
Men’s Associations of the Pacific 
Northwest preceded the conference. 


Knox Succeeds Fraser as 
Cotton Textile Group Head 


Darrell E. Knox, secretary-treas- 
urer of J. W. Valentine Company, 
New York, has been named chairman 
of the financial group of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, to succeed Kenneth W. 
Fraser, financial vice president of J. 
P. Stevens & Company. Mr. Knox 
also is president of Lafayette Mills, 
Lafayette, Ga., and secretary-treas- 
urer of Texas Textile Mills, Dallas. 


PERSONNEL MART 
Credit Executive Available 


EXPERIENCED in all phases of credit 
and collection. Has handled large or- 
ders, conditional sales, chattel mort- 
gages, bids, leases for a top corpora- 
tion. Graduate Temple U. business 
school. Rutgers law degree. Age 31. 
Now employed. CFM Box #426. 


__——, 


Management Experience 


EXPERIENCED in Credit and General 
Business Management, industrial and 
commercial. Now active as Consult- 
ant, seek permanent connection offer- 
ing opportunity. 43, married, exc. 
health. Col. Grad. Active NACM. Out- 
standing record credits, collections, 
administration, customer-, stockhold- 
er-, public-relations, annual reports. 


Write in confidence. Box #427. 





Available—General Credit Manager or 
Assistant Treasurer 
FELLow, National Institute of Credit, 
15 years credit management leading 
companies, college and 9 years ex- 
perience accounting, auditing and 
taxes. Anywhere Northeastern Ohio 
or Western Pennsylvania. Address 

box CFM #428. 
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Don Blatzheim Is Secretary 
Of Amarillo’s Association 


Don C. Blatzheim has been ap- 
pointed secretary-manager of the 
Wholesale Credit Association, Inc., 

Amarillo, Texas. 
Mr. Blatzheim 
comes to the Am- 
arillo association 
with a long ex- 
perience in cred- 
its, both whole- 
sale and retail. 
He began with 
the Northwestern 
Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, St. Paul, in 1928. He was 
_ with the Central Credit Interchange 
Bureau, NACM, for a short period in 
1934 before transferring to the Dallas 
Wholesale Credit Association, where 
he remained from 1935 to 1940. 
Other affiliations were with retail 
credit bureaus and Dun & Bradstreet 
offices, in various sections of the 
country. 


In 1955 Mr. Blatzheim won the in- 
ternational achievement award of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, Inc., for outstanding credit bu- 
reau service in the 50,000-150,000 


population bracket. 


Mr. Blatzheim is active in a num- 
ber of civic committees, the Boy 
Scouts, and Serra Club. He also is 
bureau manager of the Amarillo Re- 
tail Credit Association. 


Credit-Sales, Moran Theme at 
Wholesale Grocers Convention 


Speakers at the United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association con- 
vention in Chicago . directed their 
talks at the theme: modernization of 
operating, distribution and sales pro- 
grams. Edwin B. Moran, vice pres- 
ident, National Association of Credit 
Men, discussed “The Credit Side of 
Selling.” 


475 Club Elects Percy West, 
First National City Bank 


Percy West, vice president, First 
National City Bank of New York, has 
been elected president of the 475 
Club, an organization of men active 
in the New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association. Mr. West 
is a vice president in the latter asso- 
ciation. 


Credit Men and Public Relations 


Davin WEIR, former secretary and 
assistant executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
is a member of the Charter Revision 
Committee of the City of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


FreD J. HERTEL, assistant treas- 
urer, Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Ill., has been elected a director 
of the jewelers’ national organization, 
The Jewelers Board of Trade. 


VictoR SMITH, trust officer of 
Omaha National Bank, has been 
chosen president of the Missouri 
Valley Chapter of the Robert Morris 


Associates. 


R. D. OsBornE, vice president and 
comptroller, Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corporation, Clifton, N. J., has 
been elected president of the Clifton 
Chamber of Commerce. 


James A. BourKE, vice president, 
First National Bank, Chicago, has 
been appointed a member of the Small 
Business Administration’s board of 
field advisers. 


Joun F. Mannion, vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Bankers Club 
of Chicago. 


Vircit M. CampsBeLit, CPA, Oma- 
ha, was presented a trophy as 
Omaha’s outstanding man of the year, 
by the Young Business Men’s Associa- 
tion. 


Jack M. Jerrus, vice president, 
City National Bank, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was appointed a Commissioner 
of the Public Housing Authority of 
Wichita Falls, and was elected presi- 
dent of the Downtown Kiwanis Club. 


You've reached middle age when all you exercise is caution. 


CuarLes W. VEATCH, vice presi- 
dent, Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
elected treasurer of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Eart A. MATHENEY, controller and 
secretary, Jenkins Music Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been elected 
president of the Kansas City Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. 


Cuar es A. ROLorFr, assistant con- 
troller, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, is chairman of the 
Milwaukee Chapter of the Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Husert E. JAMEs, vice president, 
Des Moines Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, has been elected president of the 
Savings & Loan League in that city. 


Frank B. ZELLER, United States 
marine manager, Royal-Liverpoo! In- 
surance Group, New York City, is the 
new president of the Board of Under- 
writers of New York. 


J. HERBERT BryANn, secretary-man- 
ager, Memphis Association of Credit 
Men, is first vice president of the 
Memphis Kiwanis Club. 
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—The Saturday Evening Post 


R. R. Matzke, assistant general 
credit manager, The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, has been 
given a life membership award by 
Credit Group “E” of the Motor & 
Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Enpers M. VoorueEEs, chairman of 
the finance committee of United 
States Steel Corporation, New York 
City, heads the Board of Trustees of 
the New York Trade School. 


Water A. SKIPPER, controller, 
Stebbins & Roberts Co., Inc., Little 
Rock, has been elected Alderman in 
North Little Rock. 


J. ALLEN SWANSON, assistant vice 
president, Marquette National Bank, 
Minneapolis, has been appointed a 
member of the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s national board of field ad- 
visers for Region Eight. 


Rosert F. Goopwin, controller, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 











ood listener is not only 

everywhere, but 
after a while he knows some- 
thing. 


Pn om 


—Anonymous 


World Trade Conferees Hear 
Varied Subjects Discussed 


Questions and problems of dollar- 
short markets, import and exchange 
rules and regulations, terms and col- 
lection experiences, and other mat- 
ters inherent in foreign trade activ- 
ity, made up the agenda of the round 
table conference on foreign collection 
and exchange problems co-sponsored 
by the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, National Association of 
Credit Men, and outstanding world 
trade organizations of the area, in 
conjunction with the eleventh Missis- 
sippi Valley World Trade Confer- 
ence. Philip J. Gray, secretary of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
and director of its foreign depart- 
ment, was moderator of the round 
table meeting, which also considered 
credit and export exchange insur- 
ance. 

Theme of the four-day convention, 
held for the first time in New Orleans, 
was “New Opportunities for You, 
in World Trade.” K. W. Berry, pres- 
ident, Whitney National Bank, New 
Orleans, was chairman of the round 
table conference, which was one of 
four business sessions of the meet- 
ing. Vice chairmen were Max Adam- 
sky, D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc., New 
York, chairman FCIB administrative 
committee; James L. Sharp, First 
National Bank in St. Louis, and Brow 
W. Unge, City National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks was banquet speaker. 

The Tuesday morning panel, dedi- 
cated to the topic “Mississippi Valley 
Import Trade—Importance and Po- 
tential,” had as moderator Marvin B. 
Marsh, president, Marsh Steel Cor- 
poration, Kansas City (Mo.), presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. 


Women Accountants Hear Voss 


Harry W. Voss, secretary-manager, 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, 
was guest speaker at the meeting of 
the Cincinnati chapter, American 
Society of Women Accountants, 





Expansion of U. S. Activity in World 


Trade Fairs Urged at Exporter Convention 


Expansion of United States par- 
ticipation in international fairs was 
urged Y — J. Gray, secretary, 
National Associa- 
tion of Credit 
Men, and direc- 
tor of its foreign 
department, in a 
talk before the 
36th annual con- 
vention of The 
Export Managers 
Club of New 
York, Inc. The 
convention theme was “Exports Pay 
Dividends.” 

A worldwide survey of credit, col- 
lection and exchange conditions, 
held in cooperation with the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, National 
Association of Credit Men, was a 
feature of the first day’s session of 
the two-day meeting of the inter- 
national trade specialists. 





MAX ADAMSKY 


U. S. in 29 Fairs, Russia in 133 


Chairman of the survey session 
was Max Adamsky, secretary of D. C. 
Andrews & Company, Inc., chairman, 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
administrative committee. Sales, ad- 
vertising, investments and local man- 
ufacturing were other subjects 
explored by speakers. 

Mr. Gray, in discussing “The Sales 
Value of International Trade Fairs” 
at the second day’s forenoon session, 
pointed out the limitless sales pro- 
motional advantages of these fairs. 
“In Milan last year more than 4 
million people from over a hundred 
countries attended; included were 
over 80,000 registered buyers from 
109 countries. In Paris a similar 
attendance was recorded, with 30,000 
registered buyers from more than 40 
countries. In Addis Ababa, in Ka- 
rachi, in Djakarta, Pnom Penh and 
Bogota, millions more saw the U. S. 
exhibits and representations of the 
American way of life at the interna- 
tional trade fairs.” 

To date the U. S. Government, in 
cooperation with American industry, 
has taken part in 29 trade fairs 
around the world. In the previous 
four years before Uncle Sam entered 
the trade-fair movement, Russia had 
participated in a total of 133 fairs, 


Mr. Gray noted in outlining a history 
of the international trade exhibit 
movement. 

“The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce is to be highly commended for 
its administration of the international 
trade fair program and for the effec- 
tive sales aid provided,” Mr. Gray 
said. The importance of international 
trade to a durable world peace was 
stressed by the NACM’s foreign di- 
rector, who several months last year 
was on leave from the Association to 
serve as business consultant member 
of the trade teams representing the 
Department of Commerce at world 
trade fairs in Paris and Milan. (Later, 
Lorne D. Duncan, past president, 
NACM, and former general credit 
manager, National Distillers Corpora- 
tion, was a U. S-» representative at 
the Addis Ababa exhibition.—Ed. ) 

In the afternoon of the second 
day’s session Mr. Gray was a mem- 
ber of a panel given to general prob- 
lems relating to foreign trade. 

N. S. W. Vanderhoef, vice presi- 
dent and director, Turner Halsey 
Company, is president of The Export 
Managers Club of New York, Inc. 


Dickson Addresses Seminar 
and Commander Course 


W. J. “Bill” Dickson, director of 
education, National Association of 
Credit Men, and assistant managing 
director, Credit Research Foundation, 
recently represented the credit pro- 
fession in two non-credit activities. 

Mr. Dickson addressed the Com- 
manders Course, Air Force Resources 
Management Program at George 
Washington University, on the sub- 
ject: “Industry Trains Its Manage- 
ment.” The discussion included a 
description of the Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management, 
and the Credit Management Work- 
shops conducted by the CRF, NACM. 

He also participated in a seminar 
on “Business Practices in the Atomic 
Age,” described as “a discussion on 
spiritual motivation in the everyday 
decisions of business men.” The 
seminar was conducted by Harvard 
Business School at Wainwright House, 
Rye, N.Y. Wainwright House is an 
activity of the Laymen’s Movement, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

July 8-21 

Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 


Credit and Financial Management. 
¢ 


Hanover, New HAMPSHIRE 

August 5-18 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 


Credit and Financial Management. 
¢ 


BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 
(Pelican Lake) 
September 6-7-8 
North Central Credit 


Conference. 


including Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Winnipeg 


¢ 


SoutH BENp, INDIANA 

September 14 

Indiana and Southern 
Credit Conference 


¢ 


Michigan 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
September 17-18-19 
Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


WaTERLOO, Iowa 
September 19-20-21 
Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 


prised of Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota 


¢ 


Harriman, New York 
October 1-2-3 
Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


Fonp Du Lac, WIsconsIN 

October 9 

Wisconsin—Upper Michigan Annual 
Credit and Business Conference 


& 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

October 14, 15, 16, 17 

Robert Morris Associates Annual Fall 
Conference 


£ 


St. Louis, Missouri 
October 17-18-19 
Tri-State Annual Credit Conference, 


including Kansas, Missouri and 
Southern and Western Illinois. 


¢ 


RocHesTerR, NEw YORK 

October 18-19-20 

Tri-State Conference, including New 
York State, New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania 


¢ 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

October 24-25 

Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut. 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


¢ 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

October 25-26 

Pacific Southwest 
Conference 


Credit 


Annual 


ToLepo, On10 

October 25-26 

Ohio Valley Regional Conference. 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Eastern Michigan. 


& 


ToLeDo, OHIO 
October 26-27-28 


Midwest Credit Women’s Conference 


é 


Houston, TEXAS 

November 8-9-10 

All-South Credit Conference, cover- 
ing Entire Southern Division 


& 


PorTLAND, OREGON 
March 20-21-22, 1957 
Annual Northwest Credit Conference 


¢ 


MiaMI BEAcH, FLORIDA 
May 12-16, 1957 
6lst Annual Credit Congress and 


Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men 
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See Savings Banks’ Role in 
Non-Inflationary Investment 


While “the fundamental demand 
for housing is high and is likely to 
remain strong well into the future,” 
due to the basic underlying forces 
of steady increase in population and 
rising income of the American peo- 
ple, these conditions devolve upon 
the savings and mortgage bankers 
responsibility for “the maintenance 
of a high quality of mortgage cred- 
it.” Fred F. Florence, president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
speaking before the annual Savings 
and Mortgage Conference sponsored 
by the savings and mortgage divi- 
sion of the association, said: 

“Socially desirable as the program 
of government guaranties may ap- 
pear to be, it should never serve as 
an excuse for unsound credit which 
ultimately might be harmful to both 
lenders and borrowers.” The presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas predicted “maximum sus- 
tainable progress” only if the bank- 
ers “continue to emphasize the con- 
tribution of regular and systematic 
saving to a strong and expanding 
economy, and “efficiently mobilize 
the resulting volume of savings to 
promote sound and _ rewarding 
growth.” 


Small Business to Share in 
Agriculture Dept. Contracts 


Under a joint agreement between 
the Small Business Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
similar to cooperative arrangements 
the SBA has with the department of 
defense and the general services ad- 
ministration, the SBA is given the 
opportunity to assign representatives 
to major buying offices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to review pro- 
posed purchases of $1,000 or more, 
for exclusive competitive award to 
small business concerns. 


Liberty Mutual Elects B. E. Smith 


Bryan E. Smith, formerly execu- 
tive vice president and a director, has 
been elected president of Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston. 


Patronize Credit and Financial 
Management advertisers and tell 
them you saw their ad in this 
magazine. We'll both benefit. 

















D. I. SROAT 








O, F, SLEETH B. A. BETTENDORF 


J. W. CRAWFORD 


J. C. SIEGMANN 


Vice President of Toledo 
Company Began in Factory 


John C. Siegmann has been ap- 
pointed vice president, secretary and 
treasurer of Landers Corporation, To- 
ledo. Thirty years ago he entered the 
company’s employ as a baler in the 
factory. 

Transferring to the accounting de- 
partment, Mr. Siegmann advanced 
progressively, becoming assistant 
treasurer and general purchasing 
agent. In 1954 he was named secre- 
tary and treasurer to succeed Percy 
Kk. Roper, retired. 


Government Service, Military 
And Civilian, Preceded Credit 


From the Marianas where he 
served as officer in the Air Corps, 
then to the Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Reclamation, as 
purchasing officer, D. M. (Dave) Lee 
in 1948 entered the credit department 
of General Electric Company. He 
now is manager, credit and collec- 








Executives in the News 
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tions, apparatus sales division, Rocky 
Mountain District, Denver. Further 
professional advance has come in 
election as president of the Rocky 
Mountain Association of Credit Men. 

An lowan, Mr. Lee was educated 
in Des Moines. A do-it-yourself hob- 
byist, he recently completed his home, 
which he built in his sparetime (with 
or without the aid of his three little 
girls, he doesn’t say). 


Got Miami Sand in His Shoes; 
Now Has Career, Family There 


The recently elected president of 
the N.A.C.M. South Florida Unit, 
J. W. Crawford, began life in Mo- 
berly, Mo., was graduated from the 
University of Missouri. Getting to 
know Miami in World War II when 
he was executive officer on a Navy 
cargo ship, he returned after the war. 
He now is credit manager of Railey- 
Milam Ine., of that city. Prior asso- 
ciations were six years as title officer 
and office manager, Land Title Com- 
pany, and before the war as clerk 
with American Steel Foundries, 
Granite City, Ill. 

Mr. Crawford is first vice president 
of the Greater Miami Credit Associa- 
tion, president of Miami Toastmas- 
ters Club, and associate member of 
the Orange Bowl Committee. Other 
credits: three children. 


Cashier to Vice Presidency 
Links Progress and Credit 


Professional progress and credit 
congresses are linked for B. A. Bet- 
tendorf, vice president and treasurer 
of Smith-Winchester Company, Jack- 
son, Mich. Now serving his third 
term as president of the Jackson As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Mr. Betten- 
dorf in 1924 became credit manager 
of the company which he had joined 
in 1908 as cashier. The same year he 
attended for the first time the annual 
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Credit Congress, in Buffalo. Since 
then he has rarely missed an annual 
conference. He meanwhile advanced 
to secretary of his company, and in 
1954 was appointed to his present 
post. In 1938 Mr. Bettendorf was on 
the nominations committee in San 
Francisco. 


Went to Hawaii on Graduation; 
Now Secretary-Credit Manager 


Donaxp I. Sroat has been named 
secretary-credit manager of Hono- 
lulu Electrical Products Company, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, the merchandising 
branch of Hawaiian Electric Com- 
pany. With the island of Oahu power 
utility since 1929, Mr. Sroat was mer- 
chandising credit manager prior to 
his recent promotion. He has twice 
been a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and in the Hawaii 
Association of Credit Men he has 
served as president and as a director. 

A native of Pasadena, Calif., Mr. 
Sroat went to Hawaii in 1926 follow- 
ing graduation from Oregon State 
College school of business adminis- 
tration. 


Treasurer and Company Work 
Together for Credit Advance 


Virginian Electric Inc., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., for 35 years has been 
a member of Credit Interchange and 
has participated in Group meetings 
since their inception in Charleston, 
notes O. F. Sleeth, assistant treas- 
urer of the company the last 15 years. 
Personal endeavors for credit prog- 
ress have won for Mr. Sleeth recog- 
nition by election ‘to the presidency 
of the Charleston Association of 
Credit Men. 

Before going with the electrical 
wholesalers, Mr. Sleeth was with the 
public school system of West Vir- 
ginia. Astronomy and the growing 
of exhibition roses are hobbies. 






Granp Rapips, Micu.—“The Guaranteed Annual Wage” was the 
topic of Charles R. Sligh, Jr., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, National Association of Manufacturers, at the noon 
membership meeting of the Grand Rapids Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Sligh is president of Charles R. Sligh Co., Holland, 
Mich., and other companies. 

“Floor Plan Financing” was discussed at a subsequent meet- 
ing by Donald J. Cobb, vice president in charge of consumer 
credit operation, and Dallas Harger, manager, automobile 
department, Peoples National Bank of Grand Rapids. 


Cuar.LottTe, N. C.—Miss Marie LaNoue, vice chairman, National 
credit women’s executive committee, NACM, and past president 
of the New Orleans Credit Women’s Club, was guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Wholesale Credit Association of the 
Carolinas. Miss LaNoue, assistant credit manager of The 
Times-Picayune Publishing Co., New Orleans, had for her 
theme “The Credit Association and You.” 


Hartrorp, Conn.—John C. Davison, director of education, Phoe- 
nix Insurance Co., had as his subject “Partnership of Insurance 
to Credit,” at the regular meeting of the Hartford Association 
of Credit Men. 

The annual Bankers’ Night meeting had as speaker John 
Woodard, Sr., vice president, The Connecticut Bank & Trust 
Co. His topic was “Kinds of Money.” Participants in the panel 
program of the subsequent meeting, titled “How Much Credit 
Would You Extend This Account?” were: Frank C. Wood, The 
International Silver Co., Meriden; Frank R. Basney, Pratt & 
Whitney Div., Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford; Edward 
J. Lehan, First National Bank of Manchester, Manchester, and 
Dana H. Foster, Electrical Supplies, Inc., Hartford, president 
of the Association. Noel J. Belcourt, Connecticut Bank & Trust 
Co., Hartford, was pane] moderator. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—DeLoss Walker, of Chicago, spoke on 
“Credits in the New America,” before the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, on Bosses and Group meeting night. 
O. E. Barnum, treasurer, U. S. Steel Supply Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., Chicago, guest speaker at the preceding meeting, dis- 
cussed “Knowing Your Customer.” 


Youncstown, Oun1o—The Middle East was the subject of recently 
returned Fulbright Fellow, Dr. Ear] S. Durand, at the dinner 
meeting of the Youngstown Association of Credit Men. Dr. 
Durand is head of the department of physical education, 
Youngstown University. 


Satt Lake City, Utan—Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president, National Association of Credit Men, in an analysis 
of business conditions before the members of the Inter-Mountain 
Association of Credit Men, noted that “the real concern of 
creditors is whether a buyer’s ‘freeze’ may develop.” 


Rocuester, N. Y.—“The Market for Credit Today” was the theme 
of Thomas O. Waage, manager, public information depart- 
ment, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, at the meeting of 
the Rochester Credit & Financial Management Association, Inc. 
Clayton Rand, owner of the Dixie Press, and editor of the 


Dixie Guide, Gulfport, Miss., was guest speaker at a subsequent : 


meeting. His topic was “The Next Million Years.” 


PirtspurcH, Pa.—Recent weekly Credo meetings of The Credit 
Association of Western Pennsylvania had these speakers: 
K. W. Tibbits, vice president, National Credit Office, New 
York, who discussed “Changing Credit Practices”; James M. 
Houston, attorney, Rose, Rose & Houston, whose topic was 
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“The Robinson-Patman Act”; and Lee F. Mason, assistant 
cashier, The Union National Bank of Pittsburgh, who spoke 
on “Bad Checks—Prevalence and Protection”; and Mrs. R. 
Templeton’ Smith, president, Allegheny County League oi 
Women Voters, on “Our American Heritage.” 

In a panel discussion by The National Supply Company, on 
the theme “Which Would You Choose: Character, Capacity, 
Capital?” these company executives presented their views: 
Francis H. Elliott, assistant general credit manager, (chair 
man); James B. Armstrong, supervisor, general credit office. 
and Thomas D. McElroy, credit manager, Spang-Chalfant 
Division. 


KataMazoo, Micu.—“The Credit Man’s Use of Financial State. 
ments” was the theme of a panel discussion conducted by the 
NACM Southwestern Michigan Chapter with these _partici- 
pants: Roy Kieft, A. M. Todd Co., on “The Balance Sheet’; 
Robert Garfield, First National Bank & Trust Co., “Profit 
and Loss Surplus Reconciliation Statements”; Harold Jacobson. 
American National Bank & Trust Co., “Comparative Analysis 
of Financial Statements”; and Burton Harrison, Beach Prod- 
ucts, “Credit with Infrequent Financial Statements.” Ben 
Preston, district reporting agent, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., was 
panel moderator. 


Akron, On10o—G. W. Daverio, accountant and tax consultant, 
was guest speaker at the dinner meeting of the Akron Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Aupany, N. Y.—‘Employment Techniques” was the topic of Ray 
C. Dumser, director of employment and training, Cluett Pea- 
body & Co., at the regular meeting of the Eastern New York 
Association of Credit Executives. At succeeding meetings, 
Pierre A. Rinfret, vice president in charge of the economics 
department, Lionel D. Edie & Co., and lecturer in economics, 
New York University graduate school of business, discussed 
the year’s growth outlook, and David Colbert, professor of 
accounting and mathematics, Siena College, discussed features 
of the current tax laws. 


MANSFIELD, Oun10—Credit-sales teamwork was the theme of Edwin 
B. Moran, vice president, National Association of Credit Men, 
in his talk before a combined meeting of the North Central 
Ohio Sales Executives Club and the NACM North Central 
Ohio Division. James G. Hurd, credit manager, F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co., Ashland, newly elected president of the credit 
men’s association, was program chairman. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Elam McElroy, manager business research 
department, Milwaukee Association of Commerce and assistant 
professor of business administration, Marquette University, 
turned the spotlight on the economy, at the noon luncheon 
meeting of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men. 

“AAAI Psychological Rating” was the topic of Dr. Mungo 
Miller, of Chicago, at the Institute of Credit Meeting. 


BaLtimore, Mp.—Philip J. Gray, secretary, NACM, and director 
of its foreign department, addressed the Baltimore Association 
of Credit Men on the role of international trade in domestic 
and foreign relations. 


Tacoma, Wasu.—Samuel J. Schneider of New York, special 
representative, National Association of Credit Men, addressed 
a dinner meeting of the Tacoma Association of Credit Men. 
Dr. Earl C. Hald, former research specialist, Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, spoke on “The Mystery of Money” and 
on economic conditions in this country. 





Good 
news, 
any way 
you 
look 
at it 


EMEMBER WHEN you could get 


really fine bourbon only in 
bonded 100 proof? 


That’s no longer true. With the 

introduction of Old Taylor 86 you 

now have two bourbons of the same Pres: aa 

superb quality. : reat Tarton ovstiiuemt 
*  e¥, a 

Of course, if you prefer the richer, Sen. 

deeper taste of 100 proof bourbon, 

bonded Old Taylor will still be 

your choice. 


But for a lighter, milder, lower- 
priced bourbon—yet flavorsome 
and satisfying—Old Taylor 86 will 
give you full satisfaction. 


Try it. You’ll agree it’s the lightest 
fine bourbon made. 


OLD TAYLOR 


“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” 


vc 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES 
100 PROOF, BOTTLED IN BOND + 86 PROOF 
THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., 
FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE, KY., 

DIV. OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
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peg board accounting with the new 


Series C BURROUGHS Calculator 


With this far advanced Burroughs two-total 
Calculator, peg board accounting is made 
easier, faster than ever. The Calculator speedily 
cross-adds all items from the original forms for 
line totals—simultaneously accumulates a grand 
total of all line totals. You get final tesults—a 
consolidation of all forms from a single‘handling. 
It’s refreshingly easy to operate. New color and 
new quiet boost morale, too. For a free demon- 
stration, or full information on peg board 
accounting, call our nearest branch. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 








